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Is an event of premier importance. For the first time tribution to literature—his pzéce de résistance—‘* The 
the best After-dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Influence and the History of Oratory.’’ Prof. ; 
Anecdotes, Reminiscences, and Repartee of America’s Lorenzo Sears, beloved and honored in many lands: for After-Dinner Speeches 
and England's most brilliant men have been selected his critical and contributory work in literature, was writ- Joseph H. Choate Chauncey M. Depew 
—edited—arranged—by an editorial board of men them- ing ‘‘ The History of After-dinner Speaking. So 4 F 
Bs. k ‘ z . . Lord Beaconsfield Henry Ward Beecher 
selves eloquent. with word and pen—men who have | with Champ Clark, Edward Everett Hale, Senator Dol- Jiumes 0. Mlle Bark Swat 
achieved eminence in varied fields of activity. These | liver, and Hamilton Wright Mabie—each was producing wi eget el bib na 
gems of spoken thought were fugitive from lack of a special contribution, which of itself is a gem of thought, Villiam M. Evarts Henry W. Grady 
proper preservative means, until the Hon. ‘Thomas B. a monument to research, study, and observant experience. John Hay Joseph Jefferson 
Reed, upon voluntarily retiring from the Speakership of Whatever the view-point, this work is without precedent. Oliver Wendell Holmes Robert G. Ingersoll 
the House of Representatives, gathered about him It has no predecessor, no competitor. Speeches that have Sir Henry Irving Seth Low 
these men of mark and experience in literature, his been flashed across continents, lectures that have been re- ; 
friends and co-workers in other fields, and began the peated over and over again to never-tiring audiences (but Classic and Popular Lectures 
task of preparing this great work. North, East, South, never published), addresses that have made famous the Charles A. Dana George William Curtis 
and West, and the Mother country as well, have been man, the time, and the place—these are brought together Robert J. Burdette Artemus Ward 
searched for gems in every field of eloquence. for the first time, or with them a nr ge of the Russell H. Conwell Paul du Chaillu 
Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very ra sayings of the wittiest men of the nineteenth Canon Farrar John B. Gordon 
souls of great audiences; there an after-dinner speech, : " John B. Gough Newell Dwight Hillis 
which “‘ between the lines” was freighted with the des- For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy-chair Andrew Lang John Morley 
kien of Miess. Giee wan 0 atey wang ts at home—for the study of style and diction that have Wendell Phill Salen iin 
‘ ; i. nde hillips ohn Ruskin 
few but virile words the love, the honor, and the tears of electrified brilliant assemblies, for the man am Josh Billing PS § 
millions, and there an address pregnant with the fruits bitious to become a successful or popular public récgeghcete antaicdet Henry M. Stanley 
ia fae a “ ce speaker, and for the one who has to prepare a toast John Tyndall Wu Ting Fang 
of a strenuous life’s work. Or, perchance, a reminiscence, m = 
nee : . . .-’ | or an address, this work is a never-failing source P 
keen, scintillant repartee, or a story, potent in signifi- | of charm and inspiration. Nor is this solely “a man’s “ Occasional ” Addresses 
cance and aflame with human interest. : Matter there was | glare ce y ; i 
: OE fi ; work. The tenderest tribute to woman I have ever Lyman Abbott Charles Francis Adams 
in abundance, for English-speaking peoples are eloquent, yes : : , 
read,”’ said Senator Dolliver when he read the manuscript Charles Dudley Warner Johu L. Spalding 
but the best—only the best, only the great, the | of Joseph Choate’s after-dinner speech, ‘“‘The Pilgrim 5 vi 
brilliant, the worthy to endure, has been the guiding | eatin si 8 William Cullen Bryant Joseph Chamberlain 
% age hans. | . Rufus Choate Grover"C 
rule of Mr. Reed and his colleagues. Their editorial “MODERN ELOQUENCE ” is sumptuously pub- irover’ Cleveland 
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labors have been immense. 





lished, but moderately priced. To properly present 












While libraries and musty files were being delved into | this eclectic library, Portfolios comprising Table of Arthur J. Balfour Lawrence Barrett 
in a hundred places—while famous men were putting into | Contents, fine photogravures, chromatic plates, Jonathan P. Dolliver Henry Drummond 
manuscript their brain children — while reminiscence, | sample pages, and other interesting material have Edward Eggleston James A. Garfield 
repartee, and story were being reduced to type, and been prepared. One of these Portfolios, with full William E. Gladstone Sir John Lubbock 
speeches, addresses, and lectures, which money could not particulars regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc., Hamilton Wright Mabie 
buy, were in friendship’s name being offered, Mr. Reed will be mailed free on application if_you_ mention 7 
was preparing for this work, his most ambitious con- _Harper’s Weekly. Stories, Anecdotes, etc. 
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‘g Anarchy and Its Suppression 


HAT is anarchy, and how is crim- 

inal anarchy to be suppressed? 

With the poetic dreamer who be- 

lieves that by a process of gradual 

evolution human nature is to grow 
to such a state of perfection that eventually no 
restraint of law will be necessary the state has 
nothing to do. The most that we can say about 
him is that as a citizen he is impractical and use- 
less. His dreams may give him pleasure, but they 
will not increase the sum of human happiness. 
In brief, he is not the anarchist whom we are 
considering when we are aroused by such a crime 
as that of Czoicosz; we are then facing a danger- 
ous class of criminals and lunatics who are threat- 
ening government, and therefore the laws under 
which we modern men enjoy our liberty. 


HE anarchist is one who believes that govern- 
ment is wrong, and that the world should be 
rid of it through the assassination of its heads. 

There are two elements in this belief: the premise 
that government is wrong is an insane delusion; 
the conclusion that assassination is the remedy is 
criminal. Government can and ought to protect 
itself from the acts of the insane and the criminal. 
The task is no doubt difficult, for it is impossible 
to punish mere opinions, and the effort to punish 
the spreading of them by their éxpression is at- 
tended with the danger that the opportunity for 
despotism and oppression will be presented by, any 
law which may be enacted. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty, however, it is perfectly clear, at least 
it is the consensus of opinion, that an attempt 
should be made, and new statutes are every day 
being proposed, new methods diseussed, and 
nearly all engaged in this praiseworthy task are 
oblivious of the powers which now exist, while 
some of the proposed remedies are as nearly 
anarchistie as anarchy itself. 


HE common experience of mankind is that 

government is necessary. It is sometimes 

called a necessary evil—an abominable phrase, 
because when a so-called evil is necessary it is so be- 
cause it is good. Government is not only necessary, 
but it is through government only that the liberty 
and the rights of the individual.are defended and 
preserved. The savage tribe and the most highly 
developed modern state agree that some sort of 
rule is necessary. In fact, justice cannot be done 
between man and man; the law-abiding citizen 
cannot be defended against the criminal; differ- 
ences of opinion between good citizens cannot be ar- 
ranged; property, thrift, energy, enterprise, cannot 
be protected and encouraged, except under the 
law. The law restrains the bad, but it presents to 
the good man his opportunity. If it had not been 
for law, brute strength instead of intellect would 
reign, and strong cupidity would nearly always 
supplant and defeat the man who seeks merely 
the promotion of the public weal. These are the 
commonplaces of the subject. All men of sound 
minds believe them, and whatever is accepted by 
the world as sound, for practical purposes, must 
be assumed to be sound. It is not merely the 
average man who accepts this view,.but all men 
whose learning, wisdom, and practical work have 
produced the civilization that. we have to-day. 
These men who have wrought our material 
triumphs, who have produced our art and our 


_literature, who have sent the great world spinning 


down the grooves of change, who have added so 
much -to the comforts of life, and have lengthened 
life itself—all these men agree that government 
and law are necessary to the happiness and ad- 


vancement of the human race. Perhaps it will be 
said that the principle of government is not divine; 
from this we must dissent, because the principle 
is instinctive with all men and even with the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air. The 
poor remnant, then, of humanity, not one of whom 
has ever settled a problem that affects the welfare 
of humanity, are denying that which the safety 
of public men and the welfare of the state demand 
shall be considered an absolute and established 
truth. Their minds conjure up an insane whimsey 
utterly opposed to the facts of human life and hu- 
man history, and therefore they may be confined 
as lunatics, and they ought to be confined for the 
good of the community. 


OW can they be treated as criminals? - Only 
when an overt act is committed. Words that 
incite to crime are, however, criminal acts. 

The regular anarchist is not a probable murderer, 
although if he be active, he is always a potential 
murderer, at least a potential inspirer of murder. 
The anarchist is a frequenter of beer-shops, or a 
proprietor of a beer-shop, with a half-educated and 
greatly overheated mind and an overworked power 
of speech. His excitability and volubility consti- 
tute another mark of his neurotic condition. He ex- 
pounds his insane view at his beer-shops and in his 
halls. We have treated him leniently because we 
have a theory that it is well.to permit people like 
the anarchist to blow off steam; and this liberty, or 
license, of speech is a safety-valve. But we have 
made a mistake. The oratorical anarchist may be 
satisfied with his own outpourings, but he is not 
the man who will do the murder which his words 
inspire. He is insane,- but timid: he does not 
want to hang. The immediately dangerous man 
is the anarchist who is not timid, who is fanatical- 
ly. dutiful. It is he who is going to the logical 
extreme of the other’s utterance. Therefore the 
utterance is a crime, and every speech made in 
behalf of the destruction of government should 
be followed by imprisonment. Very often im- 
prisonment will cure the victim of this delusion, 
and will render confinement in an asylum un- 
necessary. 


HE remedies which we have pointed out exist 
to-day, and only need strict enforcement. No 
anarchist meeting should be permitted; no 

anarchist speech should go unpunished; while if the 
proved anarchist persists in his delusion, thereby 
showing that it is real and not pretended, he should 
be confined in an insane-asylum. If we clear the 
air of the winged words that incite to murder, and 
put purpose into weak minds whose vanity is 
greater than that of their fellows, the lives of 
men in power will be safer, and the state will not 
be so terribly liable to such periods ef distress as 
this one through which we are now passing. 








Roosevelt as Workman 


HEN Tueopore Roosevett was graduated 

from Harvard University he at once de- 

voted himself to public affairs. He intend- 

ed, so far as it is possible in the United States, to 
pursue a public career. He was a student of history 
and politics, and he trained himself for the profes- 
sion of statecraft. It is not to be understood that 
Mr. RoosevEtt was possessed ‘of any illusions as to 
the possibility of a political career in this country. 
He knew that such careers are infrequent in the re- 
public, and that his own State of New York is 


especially unpropitious soil for the planting of 
seed that produces perennial official blooms. He 
never permitted himself to think of office as the 
end and object of his life. He has never held an: 
office which he was not prepared to consider his 
last. This is not’ to savy that he did not want 
office; he was possessed of an honorable ambition, 
and he realized that the best public service can 
be rendered in publie station. It was his expecta- 
tion, however, that his career would be that of 
a writer on polities, and this doubtless was also 
the expectation of his friends, or of most of them 
at all events, for his individuality was too intense 
and too insistent to warrant any other conclusion. 
The point which we wish to make, however, is, that 
whether the people employed him or not, it was 
Mr. Roosevett’s purpose to devote his talents and 
his energies to their service. If he had not been 
called upon to perform their daily tasks, he would 
nevertheless have given to them the benefit of his 
intelligence, his training, and his remarkable in- 
dustry. 


HIS devotion of himself to the public good 

must be remembered when we judge Mr. 

RoosEvELT’s character, and when we are con- 
jecturing of his work as President. This is the 
truth of him, that the service he is about to render 
the country will give him the greatest pleasure that 
life has for him. He will delve and labor; no man 
in the country will work more persistently, more 
conscientiously, more willingly, and more intelli- 
gently, be his occupation what it may. And there 
is this difference between the President and the 
head of a great corporation—the former would work 
with all his force for no pecuniary reward; the 
latter could not be induced to work at all except 
for an annual fortune. It is true, of course, that 
our own history has shown that a money reward 
is not the chief attraction of public office; but it 
is nevertheless true that most men in this country 
who hold office do not render public service out 
of office, but retire from office to the conduct of 
their own affairs. The professional publicist in 
office is rare with us, and of the few we have had, 
President Roosrvetr is the most conspicuous 
example. 


O conclude: if we look at the Presidency from 
Mr. Bryan’s hired-man point of view, and 
then realize what Mr. Roostvevr is, what his 
ideals and aspirations are, what his favorite pur- 
suits are, what his absorption in them is, what un- 
tiring industry he has shown, what splendid vigor 
he possesses, one must recognize the value of our 
acquisition, even if we are judging him from the 
low plane of the hired-man view. For we have one 
of those exceptional hired men who love their work 
for the work’s sake. Apart from this, and much 
more important than this, we have in the Presi- 
dent the man with the opportunity and the capa- 
city—the two essentials which, united, make the 
greatest happiness of the fortunate American who 
is blessed with their possession. Mr. RooseveLr 
has the greatest opportunity that an American can 
possibly have—the opportunity to promote the 
welfare of the country. He not only recognizes 
the opportunity, but he knows the needs of the 
country, he has thought long as to the best manner 
to satisfy those needs, and he will devote himself, as 
no merely hired man would think of doing, to the 
accomplishment of his ends. If the toil of a single 
man, but the single man with the largest oppor- 
tunity, can place the government upon. a higher 
plane and advance the public welfare, we may ex- 
pect this result from THEoporRE Roostve rt. 
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Royal Party in the Harbor of Quebec 



































At Montreal—The Duke and Duchess. leaving the Railroad Station At Montreal—The Citizens’ Arch, with the Royal Party passing through 
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At Ottawa—The Royal Party at the Unveiling of the Queen’s Statue—Government Buildings in the Background 


THE DUKE OF CORNWALL’S TOUR 


Scenes at Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa, September 17-20 
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Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 























Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York 


Copyright by Anderson 


N the beautiful many-hilled city by the Golden 
Gate, upwards of six hundred bishops and depu- 
ties, clerical and lay, are now assembled for 
the thirty-eighth meeting of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. The building chosen for the ses- 
sions is the new and beautiful Trinity Church, built in 
1893. Trinity is the fourth edifice of the parish, which 
was founded in the earliest days of the gold fever of 
1849, when the first little church of wood, seating two 
hundred people, cost nearly $8000, and nothing but 
gold, usually in ounce packages, was placed in the 
collection plate. 
Never before has this great legislative body of the 


Episcopal Church met on the Pacific coast. It has ~ 


on one or two occasions been coaxed as far West as 
Chicago or Minneapolis, but it has for the most part 
clung to the Eastern coasts of its earlier precedents 
as tenaciously as has the Church to the old name 
of its beginnings which so many delegates have in 
vain sought to change. The General Convention is dis- 
tinctively a legislative body, and its debates are carried 
on and its conclusions reached in two houses, arranged 
somewhat on the plan of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. In the House 
of Bishops the bishops of the eighty-seven dioceses and 
missionary jurisdictions find seats, and the lower 
House of Clerical and'‘lay Deputies has over five 
hundred elected members, who represent the Church 
on the basis of four clericals and four lay deputies 
for each diocese, and one of each order for every 
missionary district—the latter not being allowed 
votes. 

The oldest bishop in the order of consecration is 
Presiding Bishop. The Right Rev. Thomas March 
Clark, D.D., at present holds this office, but as his 
health will not permit him to be present, the Right 
Rev. William Croswell Doane, D.D., will serve as chair- 
man of the House of Bishops, which sits always in 











LORE 


secret session. The deputies of the Lower House elect 
its president, and the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, New York, has for nearly eighteen 
years filled this position of honor with marked accept- 
ance, showing rare judgment and impartiality. His re- 
fusal to serve longer will necessitate the election of a 
new president, who will be chosen upon the assembling 
of the convention on October 2. There will be many 
important subjects discussed at this first convention 
of the new century. There are eleven amendments of 
«a proposed revised constitution, which is practically 
a new one, to be finally adopted by the delegates, 
and it is possible that one of these amendments on 
the Book of Common Prayer will bring up discussion 
of recent unauthorized interpolations made in the 
worship of the Church in the West. The report, of the 
Committee on the Revision of Canons contains over 
forty canons, of which the new law on marriage and 
divorce is the most important. It has been always 
true that the Episcopal Church has taken high stand 
on the subject of the preservation of the family honor. 
But a still higher social standard is indicated in the 
new canon, which seeks to strengthen existing bar- 


and can searcely gain immediate acceptance. The 
introduction of a Provincial System will be reconsider- 
ed, and while its discussion in the past has raised 
objections to such titles as Primate and Archbishop, 
in use in England, as un-American in sound and alien 
to republican churchmanship, these are in all respects 
unessential. The system is in itself quite practical. 
Provinces are simply groups of adjacent dioceses with 
common interests, whose separate councils might re 
lieve the overburdened general legislative body of the 
Church of many local matters. 

The convention of 1901 cannot fail to be distinetive- 
ly missionary in character. Looking out across the 
Pacific, the delegates will see opening before them 
new opportunities of missionary service in China, in 
Japan, in the islands of the sea. Looking back across 
the dioceses which they have traversed—the most of 
them for the first time—they will have a realizing 
sense of the necessities, opportunities, and responsi- 
bilities of the Christian Church in these great United 
States, and prepare themselves as never before to do 
their sharé of the work of evangelization. The officials 
of the Board of Missions, the Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 

D.D., at their head, 
are prepared for an 











onward movement in 
missionary service, 
and a number of ses- 
sions of the conven- 
tion will be given up 
to missionaries and 
their various inter- 
esting meetings. 
Besides the clergy- 
men who will repre- 
sent the prominent 
cities and dioceses of 
the United States in 
this notable conven- 
tion in San Francis- 
co, are many laymen, 
legal lights of the 
country and men of 
marked business abil 
ity, who give their 
distinguished services 
freely in the legisla- 
tive gatherings of the 
Episcopal Church. 
Among these are J. 
Pierpont Morgan, 
Hon. Bradford L. 
Prince, Spencer 
Trask, W. B. Hooper, 


George Foster Pea- 








Trinity Church, San _ Francisco pont, 
Where the Convention is in session 


riers to the dissolution of the marriage tie. It forbids 
the clergy to solemnize the remarriage of either party 
to a divorce given by the courts for any cause what- 
ever unless occurring before the marriage of the di- 
voreed parties. A canon on discipline forbids the sac- 
raments of the Church to all divorced persons who 
have remarried during the lifetime of the former hus- 
band or wife. Of great importance to the Church is a 
voluminous report on marginal reedings of the King 
James version of the Bible, which will be presented. 
It amounts in effect to a new revision of the Scriptures, 


body, H. E. Pierre- 
Seth Low, W. 
B. Cutting, George 
C. Thomas, John H. 
Stiness, Charles An- 
drews, W. A. M. Van Bokkelen, Robert Treat Paine, 
Joseph Packard, and others. Among clergymen who 
may be reckoned as leaders and debaters in the House 
of Deputies are Drs. William R. Huntingdon, John 
Fulton, Cameron Mann, R. H. McKim, A. Mackay 
Smith, S. D. McConnell, J. 8. Lindsay, E. W. Donald, 
George 8S. Bennitt, D. H. Greer, and Joseph Carey. 
Among the bishops Right Rev. Drs. Doane, Hall, Pot 
ter, Nichols, Whipple, Satterlee, Moreland, Grafton, 
Hare, and Seymour may be noted as specially interest 
ed in pending questions. 









































Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 


Copyright by Rockwood 


Rt. Rev. William Ford Nichols, D.D. 
Bishop of California 


Photograph by Anderson 


Rev. Dr. William R. Huntingdon 


Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, D.D. 


Secretary of the Convention 
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Wuo buffets in mad endeavor 
The might of a frowning tide, 


Beaten and baffled ever, 


May perish thro’ his pride. 


Moods. By Ernest Neal Lyon ™e XY 


Who waits in a free surrender 


The will of a flowing sea, 


Is borne on her bosom tender 


To the port where his hope may be. 
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The ‘*Shamrock II.’s’”’ enormous Club-topsail 
An idea of its actual size can be gained by comparing it with the figure of the sailor 




















Bow View of the Challenger 


pyright, roo1, by J. C. Hemmer 





The English Racer under full Sail in a light Wind 


“SHAMROCK II.” IN AMERICAN WATERS 


Photographs by J. C. Hemment 
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The Start of the. First Day’s Race ‘‘Columbia’’ leading 




















‘“‘Columbia”’ crossing the Bow of the ‘‘ Shamrock ”’ 























The Excursion Fleet following the Racers 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES 
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ELLO, boss! It’s a long time I don’t see 
you. 

We is all stopping down to Newport, 
now; except dat de Duchess and me chases 
up to little old Manhattan now and den 
to see does de cars still run bote ways on 

de Bowery. Miss Fannie, wit Little Miss Fannie, 
vomes up to see is de shops selling dollar bills for 
ninety-eight cents; His Whiskers and Mr. Burton 
slides up to see if common is preferred in Wall Street; 
and Mr. Paul runs in to make sure his club buys 
enough ice to put a chill on a small bottle. 

Listen: de best ting about living out of New York 

is dat vou have New York to come to. If it wasn’t 
for dat I'd give up me job wit His Whiskers and go 
to woik for a living—sell evening poipers to Brooklyn 
nts to put ‘em to sleep in de Bridge cars. 
Let me tell you: His Whiskers has a house to New- 
port what’s near as big as Mr. Waldorf’s hotel, but 
we calls it a “ cottage.” I says to de Duchess, I says, 
* Duchess, why does we call dis a cottage,” I says, 
“when it takes twenty hired goils and men to run 
it?” I says. 

“If we didn’t call it a cottage,” she says, “ how 
would we know we was living in de country? And. 
besides,” says she, “it is bourgeoisie ”’—dat’s a boid 
of a woid; get it spelt right—‘it is bourgeoisie to 
live in a ‘ mansion,’”’ she says. 

Dat was a dead ringer on me, dat “ bourgeoisie,” 
so I asks her what it was. She says she could explain 
it only in French, and I was not next to French close 
enough to tumble. So T asks Mr. Paul. 

Say, honest, dere ain’t notting Mr. Paul don’t know. 
Sure. He even knew why de Newport golf tournament 
only let in players by invitation. Dat’s right, ‘cause 
I asks him dat, too. 

* It’s like dis, Chames,” he says: “ if our golf tourna- 
ment here let in any old player what came along de 
pike, dev would lift our cups in a spritely and dis- 
respectable manner,” he says. “If we didn’t limit 
our games to invitation players some rude-fisted young 
man wit not more dan a million dollars to his name,” 
he says, “would enter de tournament and sock de 
gutter-percher all over de lot for a score dat would 
make Colonel Bogey trun a fit in his grave,” he says. 

“No, Chames,” he says, “we must not let any 
horny-handed child of nature who never wore a bangle 
on his ankle nor led a cotilion, but whe can drive two 
hundred yards and putt fifteen, enter our push and 
swipe.” he says, “and swipe de chalice from de fair 
fingers of 2 home player who pungled de long green 
to pay for dat chalice. 

“No, Chames,” he says, “ self-protection is de foist 
law of Willie. Our golf cups must be preserved for 
players who go over de links folleved by dere vaiets 
carrying fans, parasols, and smelling-salts. We want 
no large-handed yeuths wit brown arms and vulgar, 
broad backs, hiking to and fro,” he says, “ over our 
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fair greens, forty-one out and thoity-nine in; we want no 
ten-up-and-eight-to-piay lads; no two-on-the-green boys 
giving us de merry ‘ha-ha,’ and parting us from our 
silver-ware. Nay, nay, Pauline,” he says. “ Nay, nay, 
while de invitation list holes out to burn,” he says. 

Mostly Mr. Paul’s woids don’t mean notting, so I 
sometimes change his langwudge to sound as straight 
as me own. 

Well, as I was telling you, [T asks Mr. Paul what 
was dat Dago woid de Duchess passed me out, dat 
“ bourgeoisie.” For a little while he was as tautful as 

de bull pup 

when it watches 

a toad in de 

garden, den he 

says: 

“De bour- 
peo 4s 1-2, 
Chames, is peo- 
ple we hate 
because dey 

~ don’t want to 
get into our 
set,” he says, 
“and whose 
married women 
do not  ¢on- 
sider a chance 
to marry num- 
ber two suffi- 
cient grounds 
to divorce num- 
ber one,” he 
says. 

“De distin- 
guishing trait ” 
—dose was his 
very woids! Is 
dey corkers? 
What! —‘“de 
distin guis h- 
ing trait of de 
bourgeoisie is 
dat dey never 
don’t get dere 

oe ‘Beu-geoisie! names in de 

: S: poipers. It is 

proof of how 

low minded a 

bourgeois is 

dat he frequent lands a swift kick on de person of a yel- 

low newspoiper man who wants to see his daughter’s 

trousseau. De bourgeoisie is common-minded folks,” he 

says, “who pays dere taxes, builds churches, minds 

dere own business, and don’t know wedder a automobile 
is loaded at de muzzle or de breech. 

“Have notting to do wit ’em, Chames,” he says, 
“unless you happen to be President of a bank dat 
needs a few millions to help 
it over a tough proposition,” 
he says. “Den make a loud 
holler for a bunch of ’em, for 
dey is most helpful in foist 
aid to de financial injured.” 

Mr. Paul uses long woids 
to give him a thoist—dey is 
hot stuff. 

Say, dose automobiles he 
was speaking of is hot stuff 
too. His Whiskers got one. 
Hark: he bought it in Paris 
for a billion franes, which is 
near as much as ten tousand 
American plunks. It cost 
him dat to bring it over, and 
a French mug, called a 
“ shuffer.” came along to run 
it. and he cost as much more. 
When we got it up to de cot- 
tage it looked like a cross 
between a fire-engine and a 
steam-roller. 

Well, everyting was ready 








‘any horny handed for a start: de shuffer was 
child of* nature - 


up on de shuff, His Whiskers 
was on de back seat, and he 
asks Miss Fannie to take a 
ride wit him. She says she 
has a bad headache, so he asks 
for Little Miss Fannie to go 


wit him. At dat Miss Fannie grabs de kid, runs in de 
house wit her, and locks herself in de nursery. Den 
he asks Mr. Paul, and Mr. Paul says he has to go and 
kick a yellow dog. Den he asks Mr. Burton, and Mr. 
Burton says he has to go to de dentist. 

His Whiskers looked hard at de gents, what was bote 
smiling, and den he says to me, “ Chames, jump up on 
de seat wit de shuffer, and we’ll show dese faint hearts 
what fine sport it is,” he says. 

Say, I'll pass it out to you honest, I hadn’t lost no 
automobiling; but dat shuffer had been trying to get 
gay wit de Duchess, and I couldn’t take a bluff before 
him, so I gets onto de front seat, and was strapped 
down. 

Well, the shuffer moves a lever, and someting in de 
belly of de machine began whizzing like a hurry-call 
ambulance. But we didn’t start. 

“ Dere’s a head wind,” says Mr. Paul. 

“ De mainsail don’t fit,” says Mr. Burton. 

Shuffer gets down wit a crank, and gives some- 
ting a twist in de side of de machine. Den he kicked 
it in de ribs, and she began spitting blue fire and 
coal oil. Shuffer gives someting else a whack—and we 
was off like we’d been shot out of a chute. 

But shuffer was left! 

“Stop her!” yells His Whiskers. 

I kicked a steel bar wit me feet, and we stopped 
so suddent His Whiskers dived against the front so 
hard his bonnet was jammed down over his chin. 

Just den we began going back as fast as we’d gone 
forward. I kicked anodder lever and turned a wheel. 
At dai de whole bazoonus danced de couchy - couchy. 
and besides de flames and oil dere was smoke and 
smells coming from de inside. 

“Port your helm, Chames! Luff her, luff her!” 
yells Mr. Paul. 

“Ready about! Lower your peak and gybe the 
spinnaker,” cries Mr. Burton. 

The shuffer tore his hair and jabbered French to 
beat de Duchess. 

I got right in it den. I gives a slide, a twist, or a 
turn to everyting dat would move, and, say, tings 
was gay, for fair. Foist we waltzed, next we bucked, 





“What has Sir Tummis to do wit teaP”’ 


den we spun around like a top, and all de time Whis- 
kers was making a holler tru his hat to beat a steam 
fog-horn; shuifer was weeping and swearing, and de 
gents on de sidewalk was telling me to sit tight and 
I'd win de race in de walk. 

But she wouldn’t walk. I turned everyting to 
once. She stood up on her hind wheels and pawed: 
on her front wheels and kicked; did a kangaroo hop, 
scooted round like de bull pup after its tail, and at 
last, when dere was so much steam, smoke, oil, fire, 
dust, you couldn’t see, she took a header and landed 
upside down. 

Well, say, I was broke to pieces, but what hurt 
me most was trying not to laugh at His Whiskers. 
When dey pulled him out of his hat his langwudge 
was so beautiful I had to holler like I was killed to 
hide me laugh. By de time de doctor had stitched and 
plastered us a constable came and arrested Whiskers 
for driving a automobile too fast, and he had to 

(Continued on Page 1013.) 
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OR Manhattan and its affiliated boroughs it 
is the season of incoming luggage and out- 
going wares. The Greater New Yorker has 
come home, bringing his family and _ their 
summer’s grand total of sunburn, eminent 
to the city-bred, among commodities of great 

price. Steamship piers and the baggage-sheds of rail- 
way terminals, great and small, are choked by the 
inrushing tide of travelling trunks and valises. Tidy 
nurses, grooms and s9achmen, perambulators, traps, 
runabouts, and dock-iailed horses are also returning 
in force. 

But there is a simultaneous ebb, equally essential 
to New York’s well being, whether the man or the 
mass be reckoned with. 

Down in the narrow cross-streets of town, Thomas, 
Reade, Spring, Prince, and the narrower longitudinal 
lanes, Centre, Mercer, Greene, South Fifth Avenue, 
Church, and the like, where business houses are 
ranged one beside the other, miles upon miles of unin- 
terrupted trade, drays pack the way, drivers sweat 
and swear in the hot quest of thoroughfare and liveli- 
hood, and freight-handlers without number toil amid 
heaped-up bales and cases of merchandise outward 
bound. 

Ride along the North River water-front of an after- 
noon, any time after three; mark the congestion of 
trucks at every point where outgoing freight is re- 


ceived. Then you will have seen one drop in New 
York’s commercial bucket, for there are countless 
concerns, producing enormously, which have only 


their sample-rooms in New York, and ship directly 
from factories in New Jersey or New England. 

And the buyers of all this, the men, and women too, 
whose perennial business it is to choose this incredible 
store of things saleable, flock here, as does the locust 
or any other periodical visitor, in swarms. The 
mosquito, whose name has suddenly become anathema, 
is not more certain nor more punctual than are these. 
It is they, and their families and their friends, who 
have made New York a summer and fall “ resort” for 
all the rest of the country. They are of many classes, 
but, in the main, of one type. It is not hard to pick 
them out of a crowd. Even in their raiment, which, 
though it be of surpassing fineness, is unmistakably 
not of New York, marks them among the passengers 
on any street car or Elevated train. 

The times have changed. There was an unhappy 
era when New York was not selling nearly as much 
as it could produce. In those days this army of 
Western and Southern buyers went into the emporium 
nearest to them to replenish their stocks. Now they 
come to New York. The metropolitan merchants, 
through their association, have dinned into the under- 
standing of every storekeeper in America the ad- 
monition that “it pays to buy at the centre of 
production.” They have secured from railroads 
throughout the Union reduced rates of fare for men 
who want to buy what New York has to sell. They 
have established headquarters, with mail facilities, 
writing-room, and a registry-book—a buyers’ exchange 
in effect. They have published pamphlets containing 
useful information for the stranger within our gates, 
directions to points of interest and compendiums of 
What things cost. They have furnished expurgatorious 
lists of hotels and boarding-houses revised by the police. 

In the magnified volume of trade the fruit of this 





evangelization is manifest, but other conditions, local 
to buyers and their business, have co-operated in bring- 
ing them to New York. The Union is becoming con- 
stantly more of a unit. Country and city are nearer 
together than they were a decade ago. Your country 
cousin learns the fashions in color and in cut. The 
rural merchant cannot palm off on his good customers 
last year’s styles or fabrics. And so New York is 
overrun, at certain seasons of the year, with buyers 
from small towns who ten years. ago would not have 
thought of going farther than the nearest big city 
for their stocks. 


In town, the buyers are gregarious. Business 
rivalry makes it the part of wisdom for them to keep 
their own counsels, about buying as well as selling. 
They are watchful, even suspicious of one another, in a 
business sense. That is business. Nevertheless, they 
flock. ‘They lunch in bunches at some restaurant in 
the centre of the trade district where their business 
lies, and usually as guests of the jobbers whose goods 
they happen te be examining. Headquarters, for per- 
haps the majority of them, are in hotels in the busi- 
ness section. 

They sleep badly, as a rule. The city’s manifold 
noises, which commence long before daybreak, spoil 
their rest. The clatter of early drays, the groaning 
of trolleys, the distant thunder of periodical “L” 
trains, summon them to early: rising, and they are 
already downstairs and breakfasting when the hall- 
boy begins to belabor ‘their room doors. No French 
breakfast of coffee and rolls suffices. In the buyers’ 
hotels food is eaten such as fits folk for a day’s 
work at the most wearing occupation in the world, 
for buying is only wholesale shopping, after all. In 
great sample-rooms, in lofts, in dusty warehouses, they 
ply their trade through long, hard hours. And 
whether buying or resting, dining, or faring toward 
some shore resort to breathe fresh air, they wear al- 
ways the shadow of responsibility on their brows. 
They are solemn with the solemnity of calculation. 


Suyers from the several States and Territories are 
in great part easily distinguishable one from another. 
The differences are principally of detail, in dress, in 
speech, in manner, in method; but there are some in- 
teresting memoranda to be entered concerning them. 

Europeans are never weary of remarking that Amer- 
ica is a land of young men, above all other countries 
on the globe: that the great interests of this nation 
as a nation and of this people as a people are taken 
from the hands of graybeards and confided to the 
youth. Deliberate England has long stood dumb at the 
temerity of it. It is of sociological moment, there- 
fore, that young men predominate more and more every 
year among the buyers of goods in New York. It is 
a simple enough business proposition that the man who 
selects all the commodities which, for a semester at 
least, are to constitute his firm’s stock in trade, car- 
ries on his shoulders the responsibility for that firm’s 
business. Trade, profits, advantage in competition, 
hinge upon his knowledge of the tastes and needs of 
his community. What he can sell to the people of his 
section, and which of the things he can sell will yield 


the best reward for the handling—these are things 
he must know. There is no room for uncertainty or 
mistake. Upon the wisdom of his buying depend the 


* York hotels. 


welfare of many, the success or failure of enterprises, 
the fate of large investments. For that reason it is 
impossible to overestimate the significance of this 
most perceptible change. The commercial interests 
of the country, as well as the politics, the railroads, 
and the movements in pure finance, are passing into 
the control of men whose beards as yet have not 
“grown into their laps.” They are a new generation, 
in many ways. 

Next in importance among the generalizations which 
a study of the buyers suggests is the extent to which 
women have entered upon this field of enterprise. The 
registry-book at the Merchants’ Association office in 
Broadway shows that about one buyer in five is a 
woman. They come from all parts of the country, 
even the most remote, and deal in commodities the 
most diverse. Although the greater number, naturally 
enough, are buyers of feminine apparel and articles 
of adornment, others have to do with most substantial 
commodities. One woman who recently bought large 
consignments of goods from New York manufacturers 
was a specialist in iron. While these ‘ women buyers ”’ 
differ in point of age, personal pulchritude, and in that 
rather indefinable element referred to as “get up,” 
they conform to one standard, and it is a high one, 
in the matter of business acumen. The verdict of the 
heads of business establishments in New York is that 
the woman buyer, when girlhood is far enough behind 
her, is a closer, shrewder, and on the whole better 
dealer than the man. 

The prevalence of the woman buyer is, like many 
other innovations in the world of trade, chiefly at- 
tributable to the development and immensely wide 
distribution of department stores. These beehives of 
universal supply are no longer features of the great 
cities alone. Every town of any pretensions through- 
out the length and breadth of the country has one 
department store or more, and every department is 
conducted like a separate business. One establishment 
of this character in the West had thirty-seven buyers 
from its various branches registered in New York 
a week ago. Most of them were women, and all were 
conducting their business without the slightest in- 
dication of regard for what the rest were doing. 

In the light of such a showing it is easy to under- 
stand why the individual merchant, stubborn in com- 
petition, comes “to buy at the centre of production.” 


Mercantile New York pays court to the buyer with 
the same vigor and assiduity with which a woman is 
courted. There are news and trade papers which 
chronicle the arrival of every buyer, specifying his line 
of trade, the house he represents, and the hotel where 
he is stopping. Within twelve hours his mail-box is 
packed with circulars and cards soliciting his custom, 
and people with goods to sell flock to his hotel, even 
before breakfast-time. Even Philadelphia and Boston 
merchants thus beset the buyers registered in New 
If his business mission lasts over a 
Sunday the buyer runs down on Saturday afternoon 
to one of the great sea-shore colonies for a “ salt-water 
day.” Saturday, however, is usually his time for 
departure. He gets his cheap- rate billets viséd at 
the Merchants’ Association office in the forenoon, and 
evening sees him bound for home, weary, but filled 
with a consciousness of duty done. : 

JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD. 
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Up York State—Trucks in Line for a Hudson River Boat 
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A Typical Ocean Steamship Pier crowded with Freight for Europe 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE LEVELLERS IN COUNCIL 
AMMLE went about the gable of the house like 
a dog that has Leen kicked off a door-step. It 
always took him about haif a mile before he 
could recover his self-respect after one of his 
dressings - down -— that is, unless he met his 
daughter Marion. Then he recovered instantly. 

For at the very sight of her white apron glinting 
through the birk copses and up by the hawthorn 
hedges, he would begin to smile. On this occasion he 
met her by the landing-place, where one or two boats 
were hauled up on the beach in shelter of a little pier. 

Almost at any time Marion was, as the saying goes, 
“a sicht for sair een.” She and I had always been the 
best of friends, all the more that though I admired 
her greatly—aye, and told her of it—I never made love 
to her. But even disinterested admiration does not go 
without its reward. Marion took one glance at her 
father’s woe-begone expression and then she burst into 
a-merry laugh, which showed teeth like milk—small 
and even. 

“ What was it this morning?” she cried, as she came 
up to him with a hop, skip, and jump. “ Are your boots 
not mates? Did you forget to take your breakfast, or 
give it to the dog without noticing, as you did last 
Sunday?” 

“It was the socks,” said Sammle, sadly. “I had 
yin aff and vin on when she catched me at it. I canna 
keep track o’ them ava! JI maun hae them tackit 
thegither, and then I'll surely mind!” 

“And where gang ye noo, faither?” She turned 
as she asked the question, and accompanied him down 
to the Janding-place to help him into his boat. For it 
was as likely as not that Sammle Tamson would push 
off without a single oar and have to row himself back 
with a thwart, or, if that did not occur to him, 
drift out to sea helplessly till some one put off in pur- 
suit. 

* Where am I gangin’?” said Sammle, looking away 
in some embarrassment. “On Maister Heron's busi- 
ness—what else?” 

His daughter stood directly in front of him and laid 
her hands on his shoulders. Then she pecked upwards 
to his ear, exactly like a bird that gives thanks after 
taking a drink. 

She whispered a single word, dropped down again on 
her heels, and pointed up at him with her finger poised, 
and an exceedingly arch expression on her face. 

“Ah!” she said, triumphantly, * vou see, [| know!” 

“Guid’s merey save us!” gasped Sammle Tamson. 
“Ye will surely never say a word o° this to your 
mither, lassie?” 

* Dinna ve fear, faither. Lassie | may be—I canna 
help that: but gin ve are deep in this business, I ken 
them that are deeper!” 


And with that Marion Tamson, having seen her 
father settled in his boat, with the requisite number 
of rowlocks and oars, and with his face towards the 
stern. so that there was a reasonable probability of his 
reaching the Orraland shore without turning more 
than half a dozen circles and catching an equal number 
of erabs, walked slowly and thoughtfully up to the old 
Tower of Isle Rathan. 

But as for Sammle Tamson, the mind of that philos- 
opher dwelt varyingly on the troubles of the times— 
villages left without inhabitants, cruel taskmasters, 
men who could wrest away ancient rights of tilth and 
pasturage, remove the ancient landmarks. enclose, ex- 
clude, give up to black cattle bred for English markets 
the scanty garths and green gussets hardly won from 
the encompassing heather by dint of the plough and 
spade of untold generations. 

(Among other oppressors of God’s heritage he was far 
from including my father, Patrick Heron, who was a 
just man, stirring no man from that which was his 
forebears’, and asking no more than an easy quit-rent, 
often merely nominal, and that frequently remitted, 
from the poor cottier folk who had squatted on the hill- 
ward verges of his lands. 

Now Sammle Tamson had in him some of the quali- 
ties of a reformer. His strange exterior concealed a 
keen and eager spirit. His wife had trained him to 
self-repression. He had among his neighbors a high 
repute for probity, though his absent-mindedness 
clouded his capacity for action. It was characteristic 
of the man that when on an errand of great importance 
and with his heart full of the oppression and injustice 
which he saw around him, he should stand half an hour 
staring at the pebbles on the Orraland shore before he 
drew up his boat. 

Finally, recalled to himself by a dash of rain in his 
face from a passing shower and the tide washing simul- 
taneously about his feet, he strode away up the tangle 
of woodland which fringes the bay, and in ten minutes 
was breasting the brae towards the dark heathery fast- 
nesses of Sereel. 

Phe path led him to the left, in the direction of the 
narrow guiley called at that time Tudor’s Cauldron. 
It is a strange deep gash riven in the mountain-side, se- 
cluded from every haunt of man, and visited by none 
save by the wild goat that springs from rock to 
rock. 

\s he made his way westward, with surprising craft 
Sammle took advantage of every cover. He followed 
the deep lip of a peat moss from which the fuel had 
been cut away for a hundred yards, He crouched be- 





hind a bowlder till a wandering herd with a couple of 
scouring dogs passed off the sky-line. Nevertheless, 
it was swiftly, though with the utmost circumspection, 
that he approached the tangle of six-foot heather which 
conceals the descent into the Cauldron of Ben Tudor. 

The afternoon had early broken down into a throng- 
ing procession of white cirrus cloudlets, varied occa- 
sionally by one of haughtier build, as some towéring 
cumulus overrode the lift with its bulk crenellated 
like a feudal keep. Shining glints of thunder-shower 
shot down occasionally from these, and once Sammle 
felt on his face the sting of hail. Having arrived at 
the shaggy verge. from which, through the interstices 
of whin, broom, and rock-climbing ivy, he could look 
into the untracked and untravelled wilderness. Sammle 
lay down on his breast and studied the landscape. Far 
out to sea, towards the open water of the firth, a 
schooner hung off and on, waiting for night or tide. 
3ut Sammle was no smuggler, though possibly he 
might have been indicted for conspiracy. 

* Wee-wee-wee! Wurley-wurley-wee-wee!” 

Thus Sammle Tamson cried to the upland silences, 
and from the pit-bottom, from this clump of birch and 
that thicket of broom, the voices of a score of lambs re- 


plied, crying as though they had lost their mothers— 


brisk, yet pitiful. 

Then, without further pretence of concealment, the 
warden of Isle Rathan descended into Tudor’s Caul- 
dron. 

*Sammle, ye are welcome. Come your ways, man. 
Hoo did ye git aff withoot Eppie seeing ye? What’s 
your news?” 

These were some of the greetings which reached the 
long man’s cars as he stumbled and slipped down the 
last precipitous slopes of heather, and found himself 
suddenly in the full parliament of the Levellers. 
Twenty or thirty men of all ages were seated about; 
young men scant of years and beard, yet already brown- 
faced and eagle-eyed; old men bent and worn were also 
there; but the most part were men of middle age, gray- 
haired, a little bent about the shoulders, and all clad 
as uniformly as a regiment in broad blue Kilmarnock 
bonnets, rig-and-fur stockings, coat and knee-breeches 
of a saffron-tinted gray homespun, while about every 
left shoulder a plaid checked of black and white was 
swung with martial precision. 

These were the representatives of the crofters and 
cottiers of Galloway, some of them already dispossess- 
ed, others under warning to remove at the next term, 
while a few of the younger men, being without imme- 
diate stake in the conflict, had joined the movement 
simply in order to see what of excitement could be ex- 
tracted from it. 

* Weel, sirs,” said Sammle, taking his seat on a con- 
venient bowlder, whose mossy upper surface, shaped like 
a square gravestone, formed a kind of natural Speak- 
er’s chair to the assembly, “I hae grave tidings. I 
heard yin that I'll no name, but that ye can guess at, 
mention it as bein’ intended by the lairds 0’ Duchrae 
and Grenoch to shift all and hale o’ the inhabitants 
o’ Whinnyliggate and Crae Brig at the term. It was 
mentioned at the lairds’ meetin’ on Wednesday in Dum- 
fries toon—” 

An old man rose from a tussock of heather. 

Deed, then, Sammle Tamson, an’ ye say richt. 
This will be sair news for us to carry to the head end 0° 
Balmaghie. But surely a’ hope is*’no yet by wi't! 
We will gang and speak them fair. We will offer to 
pay a reasonable sum for the pasturage o’ oor kye on 
the green slopes o’ the Bennan, and tell the laird that 
gin he winna steer us frae the bit plots o’ grund that 
were oor faithers’ afore us we will be his servants, as 
in former times—” 

“Tt is ower late, IT misdoot,” began’ Sammle. But 
from the further side of the cauldron of. counsel rose 
another voice. 

“ Ower late! ower late, indeed!” It was a swart, 
fierce-eved gypsy-looking youth who spoke., ‘* We have 


borne over - long with oppression. Never*yet was the- 


law o’ tyranny and wrong enforced in Gallowa’. Sure- 
iv we are the sons of our fathers this day. Shallka 
thousand men stand craven before a score in number? 
The lairds are little more than that, and from the sea- 
edge crofts and the hill-side sheepfolds men will rise 
by the hundred to ding doon their dikes and pw’ up 
their plantations by the root!” 

Then all the young men cried out together, “ Weel 
spoken, Harry Polwart! So say we a’! Your health, 
Gypsy Harry!” 

Nevertheless a few graybeards murmured, men who 
remembered the sore times that came upon the land 
when the troopers of Claverhouse and the levies of Lag 
rode hither and thither, and when the face of the moor- 
land was quartered as with hunting dogs. In especial, 
Sammle Tamson shook his head. 

“Na, na, brave lads!” he said, “let us avoid the 
shedding o’ bluid!) Ye maun mind that in that case it 
is no the lairds we hae to fecht, but a’ the poo’er o’ the 
King! And if it comes to open war the sodjers will 
ride us doon like meadow hay, even as they did at 
Bothwell Brig and the rig 0’ Pentland. Them that flee 
to the sword shall perish by the sword—” 

“ Better to perish by the sword than perish of cold 
and starvation on the hill-side!” cried Harry Polwart. 
“If Hector Faa has lived for forty years an outlaw 
against the King, think ye that the lairds can put 
down a thousand men that are men?” 

“And that is the very reason that Hector Faa has 
heen spared,” said a gray-bearded man, to whom the 
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others paid great respect. ‘ Hector is but one, and the 
powers that be are busy. So long as he does no more 
than slip an orra sheep aff the hill betimes, or drives 
awa an Ayrshireman’s coo in the gloamin’, sma’ notice 
is ta’en o’ him. But had he a thoosand men at his 
back—a’ plunderers like himsel’—the government 
wad send a thoosand troopers, and ten to the back 0’ 
that—aye, mair and mair, till Hector Faa swung by 
the neck for the robber and catheran that he is!) We 
are decent men, and want neither comparison nor liken- 
ing to that robber!” 

“Talk, talk, talk!” retorted Harry Polwart, fierce- 
lv; “that is all ye do or have done this twelvemonth 
past! Talking is gone clean out of date. Those that 
are ready to do, let them put points to their pikes and 
look to their priming! For I have a leader ready, and 
I will name a place of meeting! Who will follow us? 
This very night we will begin our work, and if by the 
morrows morn there remains a stone upon a stone in 
all the enclosure dikes of Rerrick, may I, Harry Pol- 
wart, be hanged for a thief on the Castle o’ Kirkeud- 
bright!” 

“And a right lively chance of that same you will 
have, Master Harry, if ye do as ye say,” answered the 
gray-haired man who had spoken before. ‘“ But this 
leader of yours!—who is he? Surely he has a name 
that can be named in the council of the Levellers o’ 
Gallowa’—that is, if he be indeed a leal man and no 
traitor!” 

“ He is no traitor—I will risk my head upon it, as, 
indeed, his deeds shall this night prove! There are 
reasons why | cannot speak his name. But this I will 
say: he who will lead us to fame this night is not, 
indeed, of our degree, but whose heart is with us in 
the struggle. Who will join? Up with your right 
hands!” : 

At least half of those present held up their hands, in- 
cluding all the younger men. 

* At the Cross Roads of Rascarrel, then!” he cried; 
“the time, ten of the night! And our watchword, ‘A 
free land and a free folk!’ ” 


CHAPTER IX 
ENTER SILVER SAND 
Mien there in my father’s new house of Orra- 


land there was much gathering of forces and 

counting of war-gear. First in the intended 
fray there was, of course, my uncle, Fighting Will, 
otherwise William Maxwell of Craigdarroch. Never 
yet did any trouble come to a head but Will Maxwell 
sooner or later found his way to the post of danger. 
And generally sooner than later. Indeed, his bull-neck 
and the tussock of gray bristles which covered his head 
generally bore ‘up from nowhere in particular with the 
first mutterings of strife, as gulls drive up on the front 
of a Solway sterm to whiten the new-ploughed lands. 

With him came half a dozen Maxwells, mostly 
nephews and cousins, all young stormy-petrels, scent- 
ing any bold adventure and uncommonly active mean- 
time with their knives and forks. For my father 
liked the repute of a generous table, though he never 
permitted any kind of excess, either in himself or in 
his guests. 

“T canna think what has gotten into the country- 
side lads,” cried Will from one end of the hall to the 
other (Will generally had to get half a furlong away 
in order to get the speaking distance which suited his 
voice, his utterance when excited being so voleanie 
that it seemed as if the first gust would blow his inter- 
loquitor off his feet). ‘I have been down at the vil- 
lage recruiting, and feint a pretty lad can I find that 
will button on his jack and go after to rescue our 
Maxwell. Such faint hearts as they are become all 
of a sudden! They are away on one pretext or an- 
other—one hath taken a turn at sea and is gone to 
Maryport—another is visiting his friends in the coun- 
try— for his health,’ says his mether, when I know to 
my cost that last Monday as ever was he reached me 
at single-stick with as sound a clout on the head as 
ever I gat in my life!” 

“That is not. like our Orraland lads,” said my 
ather; “they are not usually backward when there 
is the chance of hard knocks-~and ” (here he.sighed a 
little) “I did think they were better affected to me 
and my son. But these are troublous times, and 
while they last every man must fend for himself.” 

“They are all rogues,” cried Will, “ and, I warrant, 
are up to their necks in this Leveller business, with 
intent to burn what they cannot build and uproot what 
they cannot plant. A little judicious hanging would 
benefit them greatly. That long-shanked rascal of 
yours over on the island is as great a rogue as any.” 

“* Ave,” cried our young cousin Andrew Agnew from 
the Shireside, as blithe and swank a young blade as 
ever lifted his leg across saddle-leather, “we have 
them in our parts, too: but my father is, as ye know, 
King’s Justicer, and I hardly think they will meddle 
with him. But I am sorry you are troubled with the 
vermin hereaway, Laird Rathan!” 

For my father was still known by the name of his 
ancient possession, though his recently acquired lands 
were both larger and richer. 

* Well.” said Patrick Heron, “ my wife May is some- 
where in the saddle ‘twixt here and Kirkeudbright, and 
if she bring not word—aye, and also recruits a plenty— 
then indeed I will say that there is neither virtue nor 
spirit in the young men any more—” 

* Better send me to wile them in, father,” cried a 
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bright and flower-faced girl, entering the long hall of 
Orraland from a door at the side, and making the 
circle of men turn about with her voice, which was 
sweet-sounding and memorable. My sister Grisel it 
was, and of her anon. ‘“ Her mother over again, the 
minx!” was my father’s verdict about Grisel. And 
that of others will appear in the course of the narra- 
tive. 

“ Better let me be your recruiting sergeant, father, 
and I will cost you never a shilling for binding arles. 
Faith, an’ I could not enlist a triple regiment, never 
call me Grisel Heron again. 

I should be unworthy of my 
name!” 

“ Aye, and what bounty j 
would ye offer as so power- 
ful an inducement, Mistress 


Flibberty-gibbet?” said my 2 
father. For of course she j yy i | 
was his favorite, as I was 
equally my mother’s. 

At this point our Grisel 2 
pouted, and nodded her head y 


first at one of the company 
and then at another. For 
she was, as I say, ever a 
tricksome minx. 

“ Would you dare to ’list, 
Andrew Agnew, and leave aan 


the arles to me?” she chal- Bs 

lenged him. he 
“ Aye, blithely that would 

I!” cried the bold son of 


the hereditary justicer. 

* And you, Colin, lad?” ais 
she turned to Colin Gilmour t., 
of Nile Mile Burn. 

“Indeed I am with you 


. Sao f 
now and always, pretty Mis- he: ; me 
tress Griselda,” added that 
somewhat more formal 
youth, getting up and bow- : 
ing to her. LAs ¢ 

“And you, my cousin ee, 
Grant?” 
“That I wull, Girzy, ee Z 


though Guid kens ye are a 
beson and wull no gie a man 
a kiss—no, though ye prom- 
ise him twenty times!” cried 
our muirland kinsman from 
the wilds of Urr. His frank 
utterance of his experiences 
caused a laugh — which, 
however, in no wise discon- 
certed the young lady. 
“Give you a kiss? I 
wonder to hear ye, Grant,” 
she said, with a show of in- 


dignation. “ And you scarce 
running by yourself yet.” 


Then she explained to the 
company: “ They feed him 
out of a coffee-pot, ye ken, 
with a bag over the spout, 
like a pet lamb!” 

She put her head to the 
side, consideringly. 

“Does he not look a pet 


—no long frae his mammy? And the like o’ nim to be 


speaking about kissing—fie, for shame, Grant! Wha 
has been learnin’ ye sic words? Shame on ye, bairn! 


Gin your mither hears ye, she will hae ye skelpit!” 

“Hush, Grisel,” interrupted her father; “ this 
serious enough, though I do not believe they will do 
Maxwell any bodily harm. His captors will think 
more of ransom than of revenge, being that sort of 
rascal. And as for you, Mistress Minx, it is easy to 
engage already enlisted men. But you are welcome 
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And who should come 
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brother Will here, cannot be made to budge for any 
manly arguments.” 

“Faith an I were,” she said, confidently, “ me- 
thinks I could put my colors on every mother’s son, 
from Tam Kinstry, the meal-miller’s son, to Camsteerie 
Cormack, that they engage for craw-bogle on odd days 
when the craws get overly well acquaint wi’ the ordi- 
nary ones!” 

Then into the great hall of the house of Orraland 
there came one who in a moment changed the current 
of all men’s thoughts, even staying the dafling of that 
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a reception so distinguished in the house of Orraland. 


But though my father was a man of counsel, and 
Will Maxwell a deacon with the sword-blade and pis 
tol-butt, yet nevertheless with the advent of Silver 


Sand it was felt by every man that the natural coun- 
sellor had appeared for any enterprise of danger and 
uncertain issue. 

A gray, thin-faced man, with a mouth about which 
played a lurking smile, his countenance lined and 
weather-beaten, arms curiously hung very low by his 
his appearance at a distance not striking, but 
seen nearer of an indescriba- 
ble dignity of composure—a 
man who (as one knew in- 


sides, 
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stinctively) had often look- 
ed on death and danger with 
the same quietly humorous 
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regard. That was Silver 
Sand, the good angel of the 
house of Rathan, and the 
friend of all within its 
bounds. 

Yet in spite of his iron 
quiet, he seemed affected by 
the warmth of his welcome. 

* What’s this—what’s this 
that I hear?” he said. 
* Patrick, I am _ heart-sorry. 
Lassie, be not feared. We 
will find your brother of a 
surety!” 

“ But, 
came you to know the 
capture of my son Max- 
well?” my father inquired. 

Silver Sand glanced quick- 

hy, ly up at him. 
! “Ye ken my ways of old,” 
he said; “though simple 
enough, yet they are not 
common folks’ ways. But 
if I told them, they would 
be of little more use to me— 
or to my friends either. But 
in this case the explanation 
is a simple one. I will 
bring in one who will tell 
you more and better all 
that I know.” 

And with these words he 
opened the hall door,and who 
should come in, limping, 
with both hands on a stick, 
his lips compressed with 
pain, a bloody bandage about 
his head, but young Jasper 
Jamieson, who had been my 
companion when we rode so 
blithely away from Rathan 
in the spring morning. 

“This lad has the master- 


Sand, how 


of 


Silver 





























key,” said Silver Sand; “ af- 
ter we have heard his tale 
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we can concert our plans!” 





in, limping... 


high-spirited maid Grisel, and, as it were, by his mere 
countenance lifted a weight off the general heart. 

“Silver Sand!” cried my father, hastening forward 
with both hands outstretched. ‘Oh, I am glad, so 
glad!” cried Grisel, throwing herself without ceremony 
on his neck and kissing him heartily. 

“Ts that what you mean by enlisting a recruit?” 
said young Agnew, slyly; “ then my turn next, if you 
please?” 


And yet, unless vou had known his name and story, 


. but young Jasper Jamieson 


* What brocht ye here like 


this, Jasper?” ** Whatna lass 
were ye seekin’ when ye gat 


that clour frae her faither’s 
shillelah?” ‘ What hae ye 
dune wi’ Maxwell?” “ Where have you left my _ bro- 
ther, Jasper Jamie?” 
These were some of the cries that greeted him, 
he stood blinking and dazed in the dusk of the chamber. 
But the master of the house held up his hand. 
“Sit ye down, Jasper,” he said, kindly; “* take 
of wine before you tell your story. I see it in 
eyes that my son is not dead!” 
So kind and courteous was my father on all ocea- 
sions, even when his heart was troubled and sore. 


as 


a cup 
your 


to try your hand on the Orraland callants, who, says there was nothing in the man’s appearance to warrant To be Continued. 
— ——= —— 
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Lo, there she stands; 

Behold her hands 

And arms, 

Whose milk-white charms 

Are gone, and in their stead 

A dark brown red 

That tells a healthy tale 

Of exercise 

Beneath the sunlit skies 

Of hill and dale. 

Her cheeks, once pink and white, 
Are now a sight 

For gods whose taste, in shades 
For Summer maids, 

Has ripened to the deep 
Delicious ruby browns that sleep 
Beneath her sun-kissed skin 
Like shadows in 

The sweet embraces of a rose. 
Her nose, 

Once blistered in the sun of June, 
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Is now immune, 

And from its tip to crown 

Is really a-symphony in brown. 
Her erstwhile alabaster brow 
Is now 

A rhapsody in red, 

So dark as if to seem 

A Vandyke dream. 

Her neck, before 

A pillar of pale light, 

No more 

Is so bedight, 

But gleams in bronze, 

So rich and rare, 

That what is darkest 

Is most. fair. 

The Summer shakes 

Its snuff on her and makes 
Her sunburnt skin a dusky, dusty red 
That glows as softened sunsets 
In the haze 


Our Lady of Tan 
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Of Autumn days. 

She walks unshadowed in the sun 
As fearless of its beams 

As are the flowers in Spring, 
And wears her cloak 

Of rich maroon 

As royal purple decks a Queen. 
Behold her, 

Coming back to town, 

From mountains down, 

Up from the sea; 

A sepia sorceress is she, 

A russet ruler on a throne 
Entirely her own; 

A tawny tyrant 

Of the heart of man, 

A flirting, 

Fetching 

Fantasy 

In tan. 
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WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 
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The Land Station, Nantucket 


IRELESS telegraphy has within the last few weeks been shown, for the 

first time on this side of the water, to be of practical utility in short- 

ening the separation of ocean voyagers from the life on land. The Mar- 

coni stations establishea on the Nantucket Shoals Light-ship and on 

the island of Nantucket by the New York Herald have, in effect. been 
the means of lessening the time at sea by fourteen hours. <A passenger sitting in 
the smoking-room of the Cunard Line steamer Lucania was able to communicate 
with his family in New York, and to inform them that, barring accidents and 
fogs, he would arrive the following morning. At that time the Lucania was 287 
miles from Sandy Hook and 72 miles from the Nantucket Light-ship. The vessel 
had been talking with the Irish coast for many hours after she had left Queens- 
town on the other side of the Atlantic. 

By means of the aerial waves which were set in motion above the red hulk 
bound to Nantucket Shoals several of the great liners were able last month to 
communicate with New York. Private messages, the report of the captain, the 
state of the weather, the ship’s runs, the names of distinguished passengers on 
board, were all sent by the air-line route, and around the deck-houses on the 
liners, where the instruments were installed, the man from Wall Street was al- 
Ways in evidence. 

All the principles upon which the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is 


Receiving the Message 


The Ship-Operator at Work 


based are very simple. Vertical wires are carried to a great height, so as to get 
them above disturbing influences. The operator on an incoming vessel, by sending 
signals through a wire raised on a mast, causes electrical pulsations to agitate the 
upper air. These pulsations are communicated to the most convenient thing pos- 
sible, which happens to be the wire carried to the top of a sprit attached to one of 
the masts of the Nantucket Light-ship. After that there is little to do but to 
“fatten the spark.” This is done by means of several ingeniously constructed in- 
struments. The least disturbance of the receiving wire will set in operation the 
“echerer.” ‘This instrument consists of a closed tube from which the air has 
been exhausted. The disturbance communicated from the air to the receiving 
wire causes nickel filings in the coherer to form a bridge for the current to reach 
and to close a local relay. The tapper knocks the nickel filings away, so that the 
coherer returns to a non-sensitive condition. The jigger strengthens and enhances 
the effect. The messages are sent by means of long and short sparks, and the 
alphabet is practically that of the Morse system. They are received in dots and 
dashes automatically recorded on a tape by a machine worked by the relay, and 
transcribed at the leisure of the operator. From the light-ship the messages are 
sent through the air to the land station in Siasconset, Nantucket, where a wire 
raised on a 180-foot mast on the summit of the highest hill receives the pulsa- 
tions. JOHN W. HARRINGTON. 
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HEN it is known that in The Dark of the Moon (the new serial which 
began in the WEEKLY of September 21) Mr. Crockett has returned to 
the scenes of The Raiders, and that Silver Sand is one of the promi- 


nent characters—furthermore, that this story is, like The Raiders, in 

his best vein—I am sure that the tale will be followed with great 
interest by Mr. Crockett’s numerous readers in this country. ‘To those slighting 
Crockett’s prolific productivity as a writer it may come as 
something of a surprise to learn that he 
despises the “ brief summer - holiday nete- 
book and camera novel,” and that before he 
begins even to draw up chapter headings for 
a new work of fiction, he likes * at least three 
years of prolonged residence and extensive 
walking tours, living with the people in cot- 
tage aud farm - house, rest - house and road- 























critics of Mr. 


side inn.” And this he finds “just as 
necessary upon 
ground with ev- 


ery foot of which 
I have been famil- 
iar from youth as 
upon the tawny 
hills of Spain or 
among the Baltic 
marshes.” So much 
for the necessities 
of the true artist. 


ITH a eal- 
lousness 
“born of 


many years’ suffer- 
ing at the hands 
S. R. Crockett of reviewers,” Mr. 
Crockett —jocosely 

lays bare the meth- 

ods by which “a fairly accurate and serviceably in- 
dexed memory has been formed out of very imperfect 
materials,” in a little illustrated brochure, privately 
printed, a copy of which is in my possession. A Ro- 
mancer’s Local Color is treated in the author’s most 
delightful manner. His early beginnings were made 
with pen-and-pencil sketches as he tramped over the 
hills and dales of his native country, and among several 
reproductions there is given the fountain-pen dot-and- 
dash drawing which served to reeall the grim Murder 
Hole in The Roiders. This method he found cumbrous 
and inexact, and the necessity for some better process. 
and years of dabbling in the great “ trouser-staining 
science,” led him to adopt the camera. Even this was 
a long and painful road to the perfect apparatus which 
for some years has been his faithful servitor. It is 
most evident from these confessions of «a romancer’s 
Working methods that the author exercises the utmost 
endeavor, and takes unsparing pains to secure pic- 
turesque and natural effects in his fiction, which in 











The Original of ‘Silver Heels” 


its treatment of the Scottish Lowlands holds a place of its own in the romantic 
literature of the country of Scott and Stevenson. 


over one at the close of a thoroughly entertaining and satisfactory love-story, 

two things stand out as having con- 
tributed to the keen pleasure the book has 
given me. First, there is Felicity Warren. 
the heroine, or Silver Heels, which fits 
her better. If it be true that there is no 
more fascinating element in a work of fic- 
tion than an entrancing heroine, captivating 
in coquetry «and womanliness, then Mr. 
Chambers’s new novel is sure of a wide ap 
peal, He has been successful in creating a 
girl of fine parts, with the witchery of youth 
and the warmth of love and beauty — one 
who is every whit faithful to the original 
portrait, reproduced below, from which Mr. 
Chambers drew his inspiration. 

But as an out-of-doors writer —not the 
merely graphic 
and bright descrip- 
tive penman with 
whom we are fa- 
miliar in _ fiction, 
but the man who 
knows nature as a 
woodsman, and 


] er: just finished reading Cardigan, and in the suffused delight which comes 





who loves the 
hills and streams 
as a true sports- A. Maurice Low 


man — Mr. Cham- 

Bers surely takes a 

place in our fiction that has seldom been occupied with 
such distinction. Not since Fenimore Cooper has there 
been a writer who could so rouse the young savage in us 
with a tale of Mohawks and pathfinders, of love and 
sport, of war and the chase. So long as youth survives 
there will be no stay to the universal thrill of romance 
steeped in the spirit of the woods. Cardigan is the first 
of four novels, each complete in itself, that Mr. Cham- 
bers proposes to write, covering the rise and growth of 
the nation, and if all are like Cardigan, which closes 
with the Concord fight, Mr. Chambers will come nearer 
to enriching our literature with a series of genuine his- 
torical novels than has so far been attained by our na- 
tive novelists. 


pute of our writers of fiction for up-to-dateness, 

have been asking why our novelists lag so lament- 
ably behind English romancers in the novel of politics. 
It is a big question, and I may return to it in con- 
nection with a book which meets this crying want to no 
inconsiderable extent. Meantime my readers may be- 
come familiar with the text of my future comments in 
Mr. A. Maurice Low’s novel of Washington social and 
political life—The Supreme Surrender—which has al- 
ready begun to provoke discussion. 

JAMES MACARTHUR. 


. ; EVERAL anxious inquirers, zealous of the good re- 
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LL the preachers preached on President McKin- 
ley; all the editors wrote about him. There 
was a great deal to say, and most of it 
seems to have been said. Of course thou- 
sands of writers and speakers said about 
the same things, for they dealt with the 

same facts, and they were moved by the same feel- 
ings. Among others who have spoken was Mrs. Eddy, 
the mother of Christian Science. She issued two ut- 
terances which were read in: her churches, one a com- 
munication on the death of the President, the other 
a letter of sympathy and advice to Mrs. McKinley. 
Both of these discourses are seemly and kind, but they 
are materially different from the writings of any 
one else. Reciting the praises of the dead President, 
Mrs. Eddy says: “ May his history waken a tone of 
truth that shall reverberate, renew euphony, empha- 
size humane power, and bear its banner into the vast 
forever.” No one else said anything like that. Mother 
Kddy’s style is a personal asset. Her sentences usually 
have the considerable literary merit of being unex- 
pected. Her letter to Mrs. McKinley was short, sym- 
pathetic, religious, and very much to the point. Her 
position in the country as the head and chief spokes- 
man of an important religious body is very curious 
and highly interesting. 
@A. 


O far as can be judged from the statement of his 
S attorneys, the persuasion of Mr. John Armstrong 

Chanler that he is of sane mind seems to rest 
on a pretty sound basis. Mr. Chanler, who is a 
member of a very well-known New York family, had 
various troubles and misfortunes which seemed to 
have unsettled his mind, and in 1897 was committed 
to the Bloomingdale Asylum. He left there without 
notice one evening last November, and was not heard 
of until last week, when his presence was reported to 
the newspapers at Charlottesville, Virginia. It was 
then stated that when he left Bloomingdale, “ after 
fruitless efforts to obtain counsel,” he went to Phila- 
delphia, where, as attorney for a supposed client, he 
submitted his case to an eminent neurologist. Satis- 
fied with this doctor’s answers, he put himself in his 
charge, and stayed six months in a private sanitarium 
near Philadelphia, where he was fully inspected by in- 
sanity experts. They all seem to have agreed that 
he was sane. He then went to Lynchburg, and lived 
there for a time, and last week came to Charlottes- 
ville to bring suit for restoration to liberty and prop- 
erty rights. 

It is an interesting case. Not even in a story-book 
could a refugee from a mad-house go with better judg- 
ment or more patience about the work of re-establish- 
ing himself in the world as a rational person. 
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time for any topic but one, gave ample space to 

notices of Bishop Henry Benjamin Whipple, of 
Minnesota, who died at Faribault on September 16. 
Bishop Whipple was nearly eighty years old, and was 
one of the best known and most honored bishops in 
the Episcopal Church. People called him the Apostle 
to the Indians, and it is on his stanch and long-con- 
tinued labors for Indians that his fame is chiefly 
based. He was born in Adams, New York, in 1821, 
was educated at private schools, and entered Oberlin 
College, but his health was not good, and he left 
Oberlin and went into business with his father. He 
developed a lively interest in politics, and held office 
in his-youth to the extent of being division-mspector 
with the rank of colonel on the staff of Major-General 
Corse. In the early forties he was secretary of a 
State convention in New York, and showed much prom- 
ise as a politician, but he soon abandoned both poli- 
tics and business and studied theology. He was 
ordained at Geneva, New York, in 1849, and took 
charge of a church at Rome. There he married, and 
remained until 1857, when he went to a church in 
Chicago. In 1859 he was elected and consecrated Bishop 
of Minnesota, then a new and wild diocese covering 
81,000 square miles, and including about 20,000 Ind- 
ians. The Indians the Bishop made his special charge, 
using in their behalf all that he knew of politics as 
well as of religion, making long journeys to visit them, 
building them school-houses, and going repeatedly to 
Washington to fight their battles with traders and 
politicians. He was loved and trusted by the Ind- 
jans, and trusted and honored also by the government, 
which came to regard him as an eminent authority on 
Indian affairs, and often consulted him. Eventually 
he became a member of the government commission for 
the consolidation of the Indian tribes capable of 
civilization. Making Faribault the headquarters of 
his diocese, Bishop Whipple established there the 
Seabury Mission, out of which have grown several 
important schools. He also built there the first Epis- 
copal cathedral built in the United States. He went 
abroad several times as a representative of the Epis- 
copal Church, and was well known and honored in 
Englend, where Cambridge University conferred on 
him fhe degree of LL.D. He was one of the original 
trustees of the Peabody Fund for Educational Work 
in the South. 

SA. 


Latin the PEARY is alive and well, but is 


Ti: newspapers, which found little room at the 


still in the North, and will make a new attempt 
next spring to reach the pole. That. is the news 
that was brought by the steamer Frik, which reached 
North Sydney, Cape Breton, on September 13. The 








Erik brought back Mrs. Peary and her daughter, and 
other passengers. 
home. 

Peary’s letters tell the story of his achievements 
during the past two years. The most important 
result of his labors last year was the completion 
of the survey of the northern coast of Greenland, a 
work that has lagged unfinished for a thousand years. 
The geographies and atlases need no longer show gaps 
in the coast-line of Greenland, biggest of islands, 
for its northern limit has been rounded at last, and 
all its conzsts explored, except (they say) a compara- 
tively short stretch between Independence Bay (dis- 
covered and named by Peary in 1892) and Cape Bis- 
marck, on the east coast. All the rest—practically all 
—can now be mapped, and the maps will be near 
enough right to satisfy the consciences of the map- 
makers and the convenience of the general public. 

Besides tracing and identifying the north coast of 
Greenland—northernmost land, probably, of the earth 
—Lieutenant Peary has done brilliant service in de- 
veloping and demonstrating the possibilities of the 
extreme North as a place of protracted residence and 
travel for explorers. He has travelled about 2400 
miles on the northern ice-cap, and in this last expe- 
dition has kept all his party in health, and lived 
in great measure off the country, borrowing meat and 
clothing from the animals of the arctic zone. His 
farthest north, made last year, was 83° 50’. He speaks 
of it as the “highest altitude yet attained in the 
Western Hemisphere.” In the Eastern Hemisphere 
it has been beaten by Nansen, and later by Abruzzi. 
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ward from St. John’s, Newfoundland, in July, 

1898. The vessel hoped to reach Osborne Fjord in 
Kennedy Channel, but was frozen in, a month out, 150 
miles: south of there, at Cape Durville. Peary then 
determined to march to Fort Conger, and start for the 
pole from there. He started for Fort Conger late in 
December with two companions, not counting Eski- 
mos, but met with reverses, and though he reached 
Fort Conger, his feet were frost-bitten, and he lost 
seven of his toes. That spoiled his chances of a dash 
for the pole in 1899. The Windward got loose from 
the ice in August, 1899, and he came back in her 
to Etah, where he spent the winter, sending the ship 
back to St. John’s for new machinery. Meanwhile he 
gathered dogs and supplies at Etah for another in- 
cursion northwards. When the Windward returned, 
August 10, 1900, he had gone to north, leaving word 
for the ship to follow as far north, if possible, as 
Discovery Harbor. The Windward, following, was 
frozen in at Cape Sabine, in Smith Sound, and went 
into winter quarters. Peary wintered north of them 
at Fort Conger, and started from there for the pole 
by way of Cape Hecla, on April 5, 1901. But his men 
(Eskimos) and dogs proved not to be in condition, 
and after ten days he turned back, and coming south, 
found (on May 6) the Windward, with his wife and 
daughter aboard, still fast in fhe ice. In her Peary 
lived until the arrival of the Hrik on August 4, 
passing the summer in hunting walrus to provide food 
for the Eskimos and the dogs. The Erik, as told, 
starting back on August 29, brought Mrs. Peary and 
her daughter home, leaving ‘Lieutenant Peary, with 
his supplies and equipment, at a temporary camp on 
the south side of Herschel Bay, ten miles south of 
Cape Sydney. This fall he expects to explore the in- 
terior and the western coast of Ellesmere Land, start- 
ing for the pole again when daylight begins in 1902. 


P eerd present expedition started in the Wind- 
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with Lieutenant Peary and took care of him when 

he froze off his toes, has stayed at Etah, and ex- 
pects to pass the winter in the North. He became 
dissatisfied with his position in the Peary expedition, 
and several times resigned his place, and finally Lieu- 
tenant Peary accepted his resignation. He started 
South on board the Hrik when she came, but went 
ashore at Etah, and insisted upon remaining there. All 
possible efforts to dissuade him failed, and finally 
he was furnished with ammunition and supplies and 
left. He said he expected to spend the winter at a 
considerable Eskimo settlement not far from Etah. 
Arctic exploration, involving loneliness, hardship, and 
irregular meals, has a recognized tendeney to make 
men notional and upset their judgment, and the im- 
pression is that that has happened in Dr. Dedrick’s 
case. When Peary made his dash for the pole he took 
with him Matthew Hensen, a negro, preferring him 
to Dr. Dedrick as a companion. That appears to have 
been one of the causes of Dr. Dedrick’s dissatisfaction, 
though if Hensen was able and docile, and Dedrick 
was contentious, Peary’s choice is easily understood. 


@A. 


HE report from Brussels that President Kruger 

has decided to send a special mission to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. though probably untrue, recalls 
to mind that two yedrs ago, when Colonel Roosevelt 
was not considered so eminent a specialist in discre- 
tion as he has since become, his friends proudly cer- 
tified as proof of his capacity for prudence that no 
man knew his views about the Boer war. It does not 
seem likely that Mr. Kruger’s emissaries, if they come, 
will learn anything more on that subject than other 
persons have learned. The President, doubtless, would 


I’ seems that Dr. T. S. Dedrick, who went North 





The Windward also is on her way 


gladly be of service to both parties to the Boer war, if 
that were possible, but however his personal dispo- 
sitions may lean, his official sentiments in the matter 
are not likely to differ at all from those of his pre- 
decessor. 


@a. 


VERY one who knows the Roosevelt pedigree 
E knows that the President’s mother was Martha 

Bullock, daughter of James Stevens Bullock, of 
Georgia, but it has been news to a good many persons 
that the new man in the White House is by descent 
a representative of the South as well as of the North. 
By an unusual stroke of enterprise Colonel Roosevelt's 
maternal grandfather married the step-mother of his 
deceased wife. ‘It sounds odd, but when the whole 
story is told, as it was the other day in a letter from 
Savannah to the Sun, a good deal of the oddness evap- 
orates. The Bullocks have been people of note in 
Georgia ever since (and before) Archibald Bullock was 
President of Georgia, in 1776. This Archibald was the 
great-great-grandfather of Colonel Roosevelt. 
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OLONEL ROOSEVELT has six children—a fam- 
£ ily which will strain the capacity of the White 

House. There is nothing like an object-lesson to 
bring a great truth home. The truth that there are not 
nearly enough bed-rooms and family rooms in the 
White House has been tritely familiar for about fifty 
years. If there are enough Roosevelts to contribute 
an object-lesson which will bring this venerable truth 
home to Congress, the White House may be enlarged, 
and considerable benefit will result. ‘There is no par- 
ticular sense or useful economy in keeping the Presi- 
dent’s family in cramped quarters. Presidents, as a 
tule, have had small families, but such families as 
they have had have usually suffered from a dearth 
of bed-rooms. The White House ought certainly to 
be kept up with the times. 
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this year that careful forecasters prefer to do 

their anticipating after the event, but unless 
all signs fail and great preparations come to naught, 
there will be one of the greatest celebrations at New 
Haven this month that were ever known. Yale’s bi- 
centenary begins October 20, and lasts four days. 
What days they will be! The formal exercises on 
the first day (Sunday) will be sermons and addresses. 
On Monday more addresses, President Hadley’s recep- 
tion, and a torch-light procession. On Tuesday more 
addresses, a football game, musical performances, and 
a student dramatic performance at night on the cam- 
pus. On Wednesday (commemoration day) proces- 
sion of guests, graduates, and students, poem by Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, commemorative address by Mr. Justice 
Lrewer, conferring of honorary degrees, a concert, and 
farewell reception by President Hadley. Such are the 
chief stated features of the celebration, and they are 
stirring enough to agitate any one’s imagination. But 
on such occasions the filling in of the chinks is hard- 
ly less important than the rearing of the main edifice. 
A great many of the best events won’t be on the pro 
gramme, but will happen betweentimes. 

It is evident that to improve duly the opportuni 
ties for celebration offered in the three chief days of 
the bicentenaryis going to tax every Yale man’s powers 
to their limit. About six thousand graduates are ex- 
pected, and one hundred and fifty college presidents, 
besides delegations from most of the colleges in the 
world. Eight thousand orange paper lanterns have 
been brought from Paris to make the Yale campus 
cheerful at night, and hundreds of flags and all manner 
of decorations will make the Yale buildings lively 
by day. Every one who is young enough to aspire 
to enjoyment must wish he were going to the great 
Yale festival. Ah! the thought of it! Ham sandwiches 
and lobster salad will grow on every Yale bush, and 
all the Yale fountains will run— What will they run? 
Say nectar! Even Mrs. Poteat can’t object to the Yale 
fountains running nectar once in two hundred years. 

All of us will want to go, but there won’t be room 
except for the Yale men and their invited guests. 
Among these latter are President Roosevelt and Ad- 
miral Sampson. 


Tis skies have developed such a trick of falling 


National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
are going to send Mrs. Faxton, of Ann Arbor, 
to the Philippines and collect evidence against the 
army canteen. Very likely Mrs. Faxton’s work will do 
some of the soldiers good, but the time to collect evi- 
dence against the canteen was while it was running. 
The most influential of recent discourses against the 
canteen have come from General A. S. Daggett, re- 
tired, who has written several letters to the Army and 
Navy Journal about it. He disapproves of it, and 
argues against it, and though his opinion is opposed to 
that of a great majority of the army, it still carries 
weight and gets a respectful hearing as the opinion 
of a man who ought to know whereof he writes. What 
a professed temperance advocate says about the can- 
teen will always be taken with allowances as an ex 
parte statement, because professed temperance advo- 
cates are bound to oppose rum, root and branch, and 
make the worst of all appliances for its distribution. 
But an amateur like General Daggett gets a more cred- 
ulous hearing. 


A ‘Bitionar despatch says that the officers of the 



























































Cockshott, Cambridge 


Mile Run 440-yard Run 


Rust, Harvard 


Rev. H. W. Workman 
Cambridge. Half and 2 Mile Run 


Converse, Harvard 
120-yard Hurdle 


Hargrave, Yale 
100-yard Dash 


Winners in the International Contests, September 25. 


‘< Notable Sports of the Week 


N one of the prettiest international struggles 

ever held, American university athletes defeated 

the pick of Oxford and Cambridge at Berkeley 

Oval, New York, September 25, winning six out 

of the nine events. The meet was the direct 

outcome of the contest in England two years 
ago, when Yale-Harvard was beaten by Oxford-Cam- 
bridge by five events to four. In 1894 Yale competed 
against Oxford in England. Oxford won five events, 
Yale three, and there was a tie on the high jump. 
The score, therefore, stood—Oxford, 54% points; Yale, 
3Y%, points. In the following year, on Manhattan 
Field, New York, Yale was again the American repre- 
sentative, her opponents being the famous light-blue 
athletes from Cambridge. The Americans won im- 
pressively on that occasion, taking everything except 
the quarter-mile, half-mile, and mile runs, and win- 
ning by eight points to three, there being eleven events 
scheduled. In 1899, the two great American rivals, 
Yale and Harvard, joined forces, and went to England 
to meet the best men from Oxford and Cambridge. A 
programme of nine events was run off on the Queen’s 
Club grounds. Again the English runners showed 
their superiority to the Americans, especially at the 
distances, capturing the quarter-mile, half-mile, mile, 
and three-mile events. The Englishmen also took the 
broad jump with Vassall of Oxford, who covered 23 
feet. Quinlan, Fox, Rice, and Boal, all Harvard men, 
won the 100-vard dash, the 120-yard hurdle, the run- 
ning high jump, and the 16-pound hammer throw. 
Yale men did not figure in the scoring, which was thus 
in favor of the Englishmen by five to four. 


HE return match at Berkeley Oval last week 

; again demonstrated the superiority of the vis- 
itors at long-distance running. The Rev. H. W. 
Workman, of Cambridge, took part in both the half- 
mile and two-mile runs, and was practically the only 
man in these two events, beating off his opponents in 
decisive fashion. Cockshott, another Cambridge man, 
won just as easily in the mile run, and in neither case 
were the Englishmen’s competitors able to push them 
at any stage of the game. Both Workman and Cock- 
shott finished strongly, and were not at all distressed. 
Workman made an effort to beat the world’s half- 
mile record, 1 minute 53 2-5 seconds, made by Kil- 
patrick at New York in 1895. Had there been any one 
to pace him, it is not unlikely that he would have 
been successful, but as he had to make his own pace 
all the way, he was only able to run it in 1 minute 


55 3-5 seconds, in itself a fine accomplishment. Another 
I:nglishman, Cleave of Oxford, was second to Work- 
man. ‘The Americans, Boynton of Harvard and 
Franchot of Yale, were beaten off by 40 yards. Work- 
man’s performance in the two-mile run was a repeti- 
tion of his work in the half-mile. At no stage of the 
race was he pressed. On the last lap he cut loose 
and ran away from his competitors as if they were 
anchored, winning by 30 yards. Mills of Harvard ran 

















Finish of the 440-yard Run 


a nice race, finishing secend, and beating his college- 
mate, Swan, by 5 yards. Dawson of Oxford and 
Teel of Yale came in in order named, the other Cam- 
bridge man, MacNoughton, not finishing. The time 
was 4 minutes 49 seconds for one mile, and 9 minutes 
50 seconds for the full distance. The world’s record 
is 9 minutes 17 2-5 seconds, made by the great Eng- 
lish runner, W. D. George, seventeen years ago. The 
American record, 9 minutes 32 1-5 seconds, was made 


at Berkeley Oval by W. D. Day eleven years ago, and 
the best intercollegiate time is 9 minutes 51 3-5 sec- 
onds, made by A. Grant, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Cockshott’s time in the mile run was 4 
minutes 26 1-5 seconds. This compares favorably 
with the 4 minutes 23 2-5 seconds of the Pennsyl- 
vania runner Orton. made in 1895, but is a long way 


_ from Conneff’s world’s record of 4 minutes 15 3-5 sec- 


onds. It was, however, better by 3-5 of a second than 
Cockshott’s own performance when he became the 
university champion of England, indicating that the 
visitors were fully up to form. Gregson, also of Cam- 
bridge, was second to Cockshott, and then followed 
Knowles and Clark of Harvard and Waldron of Yale. 


of Yale carried off the honors by taking both 

the running high and broad jumps, in this 
respect sharing with Workman of Cambridge. who also 
won two contests. Not only did Spraker win twice, 
but in each event his work was meritorious. In the 
high jump he put out all his competitors without a 
mistake. Smith, the best of the Englishmen, was 
forced to retire at 5 feet 1114 inches. The bar was 
raised another inch, and Kernan of Harvard and 
Spraker both negotiated it successfully on their first 
trial. At 6 feet 114 inches Kernan failed, but Spraker 
again jumped it at his first trial, thus winning for 
Yale. In the running broad jump Spraker won just 
as easily with 22 feet 4 inches. Ristine of Harvard 
was one foot behind, while the Oxford man Hender- 
son’s best effort was 19 feet 9 inches. Cornish, the 
other Oxford representative, was injured a few days 
before the contest, and was unable to compete, although 
he appeared to make the effort. However, had he 
been fit, it is doubtful if he could have won, as his 
previous performances do‘not class with those of 
Spraker, who has done better than 23 feet. 


O' the six events won by the Americans, Spraker 


in which the outcome was in doubt until the 

very last moment, was the 120-yard hurdle- 
race. Clapp of Yale had been picked as a sure winner, 
and the event was conceded to him, even by the Eng- 
lishmen themselves. He had done well in practice, 
was said to be in great form, and every American 
rested easily, believing their interests safe in his 
hands. He got off badly, ‘struck his first hurdle, and 
fell rapidly behind. He finished last, having knocked 
down eight hurdles on his way to the tape. Garnier 


Tis biggest upset of the day, and the only event 























The Start of the Mile Run 


Churchill 


Hargrave Hind Haigh 


The Start of the 100-yard Dash 
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of Oxford, on the other hand, developed 
unexpected speed, and, hurdling in beauti- 
ful style, quickly assumed the lead. He 
was ahead until the eigith hurdle, when 
Converse of Harvard, who had been com- 
ing in aggressive fashion, began to close. 
At the ninth hurdle they were nearly to- 
gether. The last obstacle they took as one 
man amid the wild cheering of the crowd. 
In the dash to the tape, the Harvard man 
was a bit the quicker, and won by 6 inches. 
His time was 15 3-5 seconds. All the talk 
before the match was to the effect that 
neither of the Englishmen could do better 
than 16 seconds, and, in fact, this talk was 
justified by their performances on the oth- 
er side. So that it was a great surprise 
to have the American nearly beaten in 


such good time. 
i quarter-mile. Dixon Boardman of 
Yale was supposed to have this race 

at his mercy, but again the Yale repre- 
sentative proved a disappointment. In 
this case, however, it seemed to be an error 
of judgment, rather than a lack of abil- 
ity. Barclay of Cambridge had the inside 
position, and utilized it to good advan- 
tage, setting a fast clip. Boardman at the 
start interfered slightly with Neave of 
Oxford in an effort to get the pole, and the 
latter stumbled and lost at least twenty 
feet, never afterward being prominent. 
Boardman, who was running in third posi- 
tion and in good form, evidently believed 
that the pace was too fast to last and ex- 
pected that the leaders would come back 
to him. In this he was mistaken, and it 
was not until the turn for home that he 


HERE was another surprise in the 

















Walter J. Travis 
Winner of the Atlantic City Golf Tournament 


realized that both Rust of Harvard and 
Barclay were likely to finish ahead of him 
unless he woke up. Rust, a sterling per- 
former, was indeed doing splendidly. Har- 
vard men had freely predicted he would 
beat Boardman, and it was known that 
he could do close to 50 seconds. Barclay 
and he had a hard race, but the Eng- 
lishman cracked at 50 yards from the 
tape, and Boardman, who was coming with 
a great burst of speed, passed the ex- 
hausted Cantab and set sail for the Crim- 
son flier. It was too late, however, and 
Rust won a fine race by six feet, the time 
being 50 seconds flat. This is close to all 
the best American and British records, and 
surpasses the English university records 
of late years. Cornish, who expected to 
compete in the quarter-mile run, as well 
as the broad jump, and who was prevented 
by an accident in training, only made 
524-5 seconds at the Oxford-Cambridge 
games, and apparently would not have had 


any chance. 
: meet, was a magnificent perform- 
ance. The Englishmen were Hind 
and Churchill of Cambridge. The former 
had been credited on two occasions at 
least, in England, with 9 4-5 seconds, and 
had the action and appearance of a great 
runner. The English papers, for unknown 


HE 100-yard dash, which opened the 


10 2-5 seconds it occasioned much surprise, 
as ail thought the race had been run in 
better than even time. An investigation 
followed, and it was discovered that the 
men had been started five yards back of 
scratch, thus running 105 yards. At this 
rate the 100 yards was accomplished in 
better than 10 seconds, and Hargrave 
really made what is a world’s record for 


the distance run. 
I thing for Boal of Harvard, who made 
two nice throws of 135 feet 5 inches 
and 136 feet 8 inches. May of Oxford ac- 
complished 127 feet 1134 inches and 128 
feet 3 inches. Henderson, another Oxford 


HE hammer .throw was an _ easy 


111 feet 414 inches. Sheldon of Yale, 
who had got up out of a sick-bed to com- 
pete, found himself unable even to make 
a respectable showing, and withdrew after 
one throw. 


in all except the distance runs 

American athletes are wellnigh in- 
vincible. Contrary to precedent, the vis- 
itors found themselves in far better form 
than usual on foreign ground. In fact, 
their performances here were better than 
in England, and in this respect they 
pleased their friends. In the 100-yard 
dash, their crack sprinter, Hind, while 
beaten, undoubtedly ran fully up to his 
reputation on the other side. Workman 
and Cockshott won so impressively that it 
seems probable they were in form to have 
made records if there had been any one 
who could have pushed them. 


T 


Ti: result demonstrates the fact that 


HE third round of match play at the 
Atlantie City golf tournament left 





to compete in the semi-finals. Of all the 
Western candidates for the coveted honor, 
ene—Egan—remained, but he turned out 
to be a worthy representative, and win- 
ning his match with Seeley, fairly earned 
the right to contest for the championship 
with Travis, who was_ successful over 
Douglas in one of the most exciting 





matches ever played in this country. The 
Egan-Seeley match, though well played on 
the part of the Chicago boy, was devoid 
of special interest. Seeley was clearly off 
in his game, and was put out of the run- 
ning by 11 up, 10 to play. If the Egan- 
Seeley contest was uninteresting, the re- 
verse was the case in the struggle between 





Travis and’ Douglas. These old rivals 
played a remarkable game. After nego- 
tiating the course twice and when the 
full thirty-six holes had been played, the 
score stood all square, and it was necessary 
to play two additional holes before Travis 


won, by 1 up. 
B occurred the death of the President, 
and it was not until September 
21 that Travis and Egan came together. 
The Onwentsia lad put up a most spirit- 
ed and plucky game against his older and 
more experienced opponent, and played in 
dashing style. The morning round was 
brought to a close with the players all 
square. This was a decided surprise, but 
the more thoughtful spectators did not 
relinquish their faith in the champion, 
rightfully believing that his greater expe- 
rience would eventually pull him through. 


EFORE the final round was played 














reasons, appeared to have some doubt as to. 
whether Hind had ever really accomplished 
so good a feat, but in the light of the 
Berkeley Oval contest it is reasonable to 
suppose the published figures correct, for 
he proved himself a flier here. America 
was represented by Haigh of Harvard and 
Hargrave of Yale. Both are good men. 
and the latter is certainly close to the very 
best. To a splendid start Hind showed in 
front first, and running in beautiful style 
was leading until twenty-five yards from 
the tape. Here Hargrave overtook him, 


and in a fine burst of speed won by four 
feet, the Harvard man finishing third. 
figures 


When the were given. out as 














Walter E. Egan 


Runner-up in Atlantic City Golf Tournament 


When, however, Egan started the after- 
noon round in the same brilliant manner, it 
began to be interesting. The first and sec- 
ond holes were halved; Travis captured 
the next two holes, while Egan retaliated 
by winning the twenty-third and twenty- 


man, was outclassed, his best effort being | 


Travis, Douglas, Egan, and Seeley | 
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fourth, 
square, 


bringing the match again all 
Here the star of the Westerner 
began to set. He lost the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth holes. The next was 
halved. Travis’s par golf of three each 
at the next two holes practically won the 
match for the Garden City man, although 
Egan was down each time in the Bogey 
of 4. Travis halved the thirtieth and 
thirty-first holes, and won the thirty-sec- 
ond. This gave him the match and the 
championship by 5 up and 4 to play. 


i defeating Oliver Perin, Jr., by 2 up 


and 1 to play. During the progress of the 
play leading up to the final, Douglas, in 


INDLAY S. DOUGLAS ‘won the 


his match against James A. Stillman, of | 


Newport, made a new record for the course 
of 74. This remarkably good golf was 
played in the afterncon, Douglas having 
beaten Charles B. MacDonald in the morn- 
ing round. 

PENNOR. 





Chimmie Fadden at Newport 


(Continued from page 1002.) 


pungle thoiteen dollars and_ thoity - five 
cents, fine and cost. Dat’s right. 

Late dat night His Whiskers took me 
out to de stable, and give me a big ham- 
mer. 

“Get busy, Chames,’ 
to woik.” 


> he says. “ Get 


Wit dat he gives de mobile a smash, and | 


de next morning it was took away by de 
junk man. His Whiskers is a coy 
sport mostly, but Carrie Nation is a 
boarding-school goil alongside him when 
he gets his dandruff up. He’s gone back 
to steam yachting since den. 

But, say, now dat Sir Tummis is over 
here again to lift de cup we is getting too 





President’s cup at Tuxedo last week, | 


old | 





| 


L013 


much of dat yachting game, for de salt 
air gives de gents thoists like de inside 


of a empty salt-barrel, and I has to pull 
de plugs from de pints. I told Mr. Paul 
I wished Sir Tummis would stop to home, 
or somebody would give him a cup, and 
let it go at dat. 

* You not on to de reason Sir 
Tummis’s visit,” says Mr. Paul. “Sir 
Tummis,” he says, “is trying to do by a 
jolly what de British tried to do by a 
scrap a hundred and twenty-five years 
| ago, or more,” he says. 


is of 


So I says, “ What t’ell?” I says. “ Dere 
was no America’s cup den,” I says. 
“Yes, dere was.” says Mr. Paul— 


“ America’s tea-cup,” he says. “ De Brit- 
| ish drink tea—we drink coffee—and since 
dat Boston tea-party dey has never given 
| up de hope of making us buy tea, and de 
| kind dey buy.” 

* But,” [ says, “ what has Sir Tummis 
to do wit tea?’ 

“ Hush, Chames!” says Mr. Paul. “ Dat 
is a delicate subject, not to be discussed 
in public. Sir Tummis don’t want de cup. 
If he taut he had as much chance of win- 
ning it as a man wit tallow legs has of 
standing well wit Satan, he’d set his fin- 
keel crosswise before de race. 

“No, Chames, so long as we keep de cup 
| Sir Tummis can keep coming for it, and 
more and more Americans will learn what 
a good ting a certain brand of tea is. Say 
notting of dis, Chames, or you'll shoek 
many good Americans who love Sir Tum- 
mis—in spite of de handle to his name— 
| so hard dey sits up nights to tink about 
| 
| 





” 


[ asked de Duchess what Mr., Paul meant 
by dat string of talk, and she said he had 
no respect for titles, and was no better 
| dan a bourgeois. 

On de level, when I gets a ting explained 
by bote de Duchess and Mr. Paul, I am 
worse mixed dan a Coney Island cock- 
tail. See? 

Well, so long, boss; 


Pll see you again. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
—[Ad?v.] 





PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[Adv. 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates in Manhattan from 
pay N. Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
—L[AadU. 








WHEN you use bitters see that the label says “ AB- 


BOTT’S.” here is but one best—A BrorTTr’s, the Origi- 
nal Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’.— 
Adv. 


_No foreign substance enters into Cook’s IMPERIAL 
EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It’s the pure juice of the 
grapes naturally fermented.—[Adv.] 


Stops_Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1k- 
GERT’S Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. ] 


Ust BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





RACE OF THE AUSTRALIAN -LONDON MAIL. 
is graphically described in No. 11 New York Cen- 
tral’s “‘ Four. Track Series.”” Every person interested 
in the growth of our commerce should read it. 

Sent free on receipt of two cent stamp by General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central, New York.— 


[Adz] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world, 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“aon every loop. 













Lies flat to the leg—never 
\, Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
~~ Sample pair, Silk 50¢. 
Jotton 25e, 
tS Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 



















eee Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
MS" EVERY PAIR WARRANTED~@a@g 








At Your Dealer's. 
Retail Price 25 cents 


per Pair. 


The first principle of a garter 
is to hold the hose in place. For 
that you pay 2Sc.a pair. All gar 
ters should dothis—some donot, 

The Flexo does more — fits the calf 
of the leg smoothly without binding, 
lays flat, has rubber shank to pre- 
vent tearing the hose, Its metal parts con- 
form to shape of the leg. The silk finish 
webbing is handsome — durable, You 
don’t feel “harnessed‘up.’” The Flexo 
is made to wear a long time, and jt does. 
If you should find a men’s furnisher 
who can’t supply you, send us his name 
and for this courtesy we will send you 
prepaid any one of the following: 
Flexo Sleeve Elastics 
Flexo Cuff Holders, Flexo Scarf Holder 
Flexo Drawer Holders 

A. STEIN & CO. 

214 Market Street, Chicago 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 
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Woodcock-Shooting 


(See Double Page) 


AM sure that many sportsmen in 
I America will agree with me in think- 

ing that shooting the American wood- 
cock is one of the most fascinating of field 
sports, and will therefore join with me in 
deploring the rapid, and to some extent 
inexplicable, decrease in the numbers of 
this wily and eccentric game-bird all over 
the continent. 

The American woodcock 
minor) must not be confounded with his 
big relation, the European woodcock 
(Scolopax rusticola). I say so because I 
have observed that many American writers 
(who know evidently a great deal more 
about writing well than about natural his- 
tory) are constantly doing this. The Eu- 
ropean woodcock is about twice the size 
of the American bird, an average one 
weighing from fourteen to sixteen ounces, 
while it is a large American bird that 
weighs nine ounces. In beauty of plumage, 
eccentricity of habits, and great table 
merits they are identical. The American 
woodcock is, in short, a smaller or pony 
variety of the same species. But as re- 
gards habitat and range there are great 
differences—all in favor of the survival of 
the European and Asiatic bird for a long 
time after his American kinsman has be- 
come extinct. One advantage alone which 
the former bird has would ensure this. 
He nests in much higher latitudes than the 
American woodcock, breeding in Scandi- 
navia, Lapland, northern Russia, and 
Siberia, while our poor little long-bill 
can’t stand the cold anywhere north of the 
fiftieth parallel. So the European wood- 
cock nests and rears his young undis- 
turbed by man, at any rate, while the 
American is, I am sorry to say, “ hounded 
from the cradle to the grave.” We in 
Canada furnish the breeding-grounds for 
Philohela minor, with some slight assist- 
ance from northern Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, so as soon as he can fly 
he is virtually under fire. Besides, in 
Europe it is only in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and occasionally in Germany, Austria, and 
Russia that you find enough sportsmen 
who are good enough shots to find either 
pleasure or profit in pursuing Scolopaxr 
rusticola. Great quantities of this splen- 
did bird are killed during the winter by 
the multitudinous good shots of Great 
britain and Ireland, but the Continental 
sportsman, with some notable exceptions, 
is about as poor a shot as the red Indian 
of the North, and finds it hard enough to 
kill half-tame partridges in the stubbles, 
let alone cutting down the wily and elu- 
sive woodcock as he flits away like a ghost 
through tangled cover. All over North 
America, however, the case is very differ- 
ent. In Canada the pursuers of the wood- 
cock, “ though fit, are few”; but all over 
the United States an army of crack shots, 
especially in the South, where he can be 
shot all winter, greet poor P. minor with 
an almost continuous fusillade as he takes 
his peril-encircled way from Canada to 
the Gulf. 

His range is limited. Therefore he is 
altogether surrounded, if I may so express 
it—that is, his very breeding-places in 
Canada are now mostly not far from culti- 
vated grounds and settled neighborhoods. 
He has no refuge like the wild geese and 
ducks in the myriad lakes and swamps and 
inaccessible fastnesses of the far North 
and Northwest. Even in the West his | 
range does not go far beyond the Missis- 
sippi River, and in the great Northwest he 
is quite unknown. 

Two other reasons for this deplorable 
diminution of the woodcock’s numbers all 
over the continent have been given by Mr. 
Charles A. Bramble, an excellent authority. 
The first is one that I have given already, 
namely, that great numbers of good shots 
nowadays in the States are particularly 
keen in pursuit of the woodcock. Mr. 
Bramble says that it is in consequence of 
this, “and not of any serious damage done 
by Canadian sportsmen, that fewer and 
fewer birds return each spring to the 
northern swales.” 

This is perfectly true, so far as it goes; 
still, I am quite sure that twice the num- 
ber of fair-shooting sportsmen in the 
States and Canada could not effect the 


| 


| 





| 
(Philohela | 
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(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium. 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. en 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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a=e are used by Kings and Com- 
Sy Bi moners all over the world, 
Z Zj\~) because they out-wear other 
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The Strength of the Hills 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON 


HE story opens in a lumber camp in the Adirondacks, and introduces Enoch Holme, 


the hero, in a scene of striking dramatic power. 


Later we are brought to Camp 


Bohemia, where the Hollisters, Enoch’s employers, have their summer home, and where 
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numbers that has taken place everywhere 


in the last five years. 

In his second reason, Mr. Bramble, | 
am convineed, puts his finger on one of 
the chief causes of this painful state of 
things. He says: ‘“ Another possible cause 
is climatic. It is allowed by all competent 
authorities that the woodcock begins its 
nesting just as soon as the swamps are 
clear of snow. This, I faney, happens 
some springs earlier than used to be the 
case, when the clearings were not so large, 
and the snows lay longer in the shadow of 
the forest. The springs were then more 
backward, and when once the cold weather 
went, it departed for good and all.” This 
is quite true of our recent springs in the 
North, as all observant Canadians can 
testify. Mr. Bramble goes on to suggest 
that “now perhaps (I advance this theory 
tentatively) things are not so favorable. 
The snow disappears after a few days’ 
sunshine, and the birds are thereby en- 
couraged to begin nesting; then comes a 
cold spell, such as we had last spring at 
the end of April in Quebec, and the eggs 
are killed.” Now this change in our 
springs has taken place in the last few 
years, and has certainly caused the loss of 
large quantities of woodcocks’ eggs before 
the old birds have been taught by repeated 
bereavements that they must adapt them- 
selves to altered circumstances. 

That they are being so taught, I am 
glad to Say I have some real proof. Only 
last spring, on the 12th of May, I came 
on a woodeock’s nest with three eggs in 
it, while trout-fishing through a_ thick 
cedar swamp in Prince Edward County. 
I was attracted towards it by the frantic 
gyrations of the parent birds, and the 
cawing of about a dozen of those most 
atrocious of black poachers the common 
crows, who flew up from a bunch of fern 
under a cedar-bush not five yards from the 
stream as I approached. Sure enough, the 
sooty demons had been at work. Two eggs 
were destroyed, and the third had a hole 
in it, made by the disturbed plunderer’s 
beak. Still, even this tragic incident goes 
to prove my point—viz., that some wood- 
cock at any rate are learning to nest late 
in the spring, when their eggs and broods 
will be safe from cold at all events. 

But there is another reason which limits 
the range and shelters of the woodcock, 
and helps to deliver him into the hands of 
his enemies. That is the great food ques- 
tion. Every one must have noticed all 
over the woodcock territory in the States 
and Canada seemingly ideal woodcock- 
covers, in which woodcock are, however, 
never found. The reason is that no earth- 
worms are found in those districts. Now 
P. minor lives on earthworms, notwith- 
standing the absurd old stories of his 
“living on suction” (of minute insects 
from the earth), and an enormous quan- 
tity of them he requires to keep him going, 
too. I know of no game-bird that eats so 
enormously as the woodcock. This closes 
all the West and Northwest to him, for no 
earthworms are found on the prairies. It 
also prevents his taking advantage of vast 


| stretches of cover in the States and Canada. 


To give an idea of how rapidly good 
covers in Canada are being depleted of 
woodcock, I will take the case of some 
covers in the county of Prince Edward, On- 
tario, which are literally at my doors, 
and about which I am quite certain. In 
these covers, which are about two and a 
half miles from my house, five or six years 
ago two decent shots could easily get 
twenty-five to thirty birds in one after- 
noon. Two years ago they might with 
luck have got nine or ten birds in the same 
thickets during that time; last season they 
would have been lucky to have got a brace. 
The celebrated woodcock-covers in the 
great county of Simcoe, Ontario, reaching 
almost clear across the county, are still 
intact so far as the axe is concerned, yet 
a gentleman there wrote recently to a 
sporting periodical saying that there was 
not a tenth part of the birds nowadays in 
those covers that could be found in them 
five or six years ago. I can, however, give 
the sportsman one reasonable ground for 
hope that the woodcock’s existence may 


| be prolonged in America for a much longer 
' period than these ominous signs would 





lead one to expect. It may be remembered 
that we have had four or five hot dry 
summers in succession, and that our fall 
rains, though copious, have not been heavy 
till very late. In consequence, swamps 
and covers, the usual haunts of the wood- 
cock, remained dry, and therefore food- 
less, till the migrating time had come in 
Canada, and nearly so in the New Eng- 
land and Northern and Northwestern 
States. A fortunate circumstance that 
happened to me last season has quite con- 
vinced me that though much thinned in 
numbers, the woodcock is “ not lost, but 
gone elsewhere.” In short, that he still re- 
turns in good numbers to his favorite dis- 
tricts, but has to seek wetter covers near 
large lakes, rivers, etc., where he can get 
the food that has failed him in his ancient 
haunts, and where he was quite unknown 
before. The inevitable conclusion is that 
the three or four hot dry seasons in this 
county had forced the birds from their 
old, now foodless, haunts to fresh woods 
and pastures new. 
REGINALD GOURLAY. 
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First Day of the International Yacht Races 





HE Columbia has met Shamrock II., and 
the cup has not yet been lifted. The Sham- 
rock is a beautiful boat, but the Columbia 
ean sail around her. Although the race of 
last Thursday was unfinished, it was de- 
cisive enough to demonstrate that the chal- 
lenger is not in the same class with the defender. 

The race, as far as it went, was more than once ex- 
citing, {twice apparently, though never really, in doubt, 
and at all times pretty, until the wind died down. The 
start was one of the cleverest displays of yacht 
maneuvring ever seen, and Captain Barr carried ofl 
the honors in the handsomest style. The wind was 
east by north, and the race was to be a beat out and 
a run home. ‘The jockeying began with both boats 
carrying their biggest club-topsails, that of the Sham- 
rock towering noticeably above the Columbia’s, and 
all plain sail, with “baby” jib-topsails done up in 
stops. By keeping wide of his opponent at first, then 
meeting him on the opposite tack and suddenly veer- 
ing ship, Barr cleverly placed the Columbia in the 
windward berth. He held her there despite every 
artifice that Sycamore, with all his acknowledged 
skill, could employ. Around and around the light- 
ship they went between the preparatory and starting 
signals. Sycamore tried veering, luffing, tacking, go- 
ing into stays and paying off again. Barr met him 
at every move, and clinging to his advantage like the 
lion to his prey, at the end of each maneuvre had the 
Columbia in the same old windward place. They were 
both on the line ahead of the gun, and close together, 
for the skill of the game precluded either getting away 
from the other, anc both made a feint of veering, only 
to come up on the wind again and shoot across at the 
flash. They crossed on the starboard tack, the Colum- 
bia simultaneously making a sharp luff and spilling 
the back draught of her mainsail into the Shamrock’s 
lhead-sails. The Shamrock shivered and stopped. The 
Columbia shot away like an eagle freed. 

As soon as the discomfited challenger recovered 
way she went about and stood seaward on the port 
tack. She was hardlyabout before the Columbia swung 
round. There was nothing left for Sycamore to do 
but keep broad off and reach through her Tee. That 
he did, and the rapidity with which the Shamrock 


forereached on the Columbia appalled the hosts that 
had pinned their pride and faith on the Gem of the 
Ocean. 

The yachts held this port tack for about twenty 
ininutes, and at least eighteen of them were minutes 
of depression for all true Americans. Nearly every 
one supposed that the Shamrock was leading, and the 
news was flashed ashore by wireless telegraphy and 
repeated over the continent and over the world. But 
such was not the fact, for the appearances were de- 
ceptive. The Shamrock was the first to tack, and al- 
most immediately it was perceived that the Columbia 
would cross her bows with ample room. The multi- 
tude saw it almost as soon as the critical, and there 
was a great revulsion of feeling. There were cheering 
and tooting of whistles, numerous conferences between- 
decks, and for fully an hour the ocean breeze sang a 
song of merriment to the Sandy Hook shore. Then 
there came another change of tune; but, not to antici- 
pate, it must be said here that the Columbia did not 
hold on to cress the Shamrock’s bows. She tacked to 
starboard a minute after her antagonist, and showed 
that she was at once ahead and to windward. Ten 
minutes later, however. she went about to port, and 
crossed the latter’s bows by mere than a hundred 
yards. That move was to provide against a possible 
shift of wind more to the southward. Placed on the 
Shamrock’s weather-bow, the Columbia once more 
headed for the Long Island shore, and steadily forged 
ahead and to windward. 

The wind had been gradually falling with the 
passing of noon, and at 12.46, when Long Beach was 
en her starboard bow and the mark boat in plain 
sight, the Columbia went on the port tack, and stood 
off shore to look for the southerly shift of wind that 
Barr had been expecting. The Shamrock went about 
and followed for a time, but Sycamore speedily eon- 
cluded that he could not do worse by hunting for 
luck, and once more headed inshore. Perhaps he de- 
tected a soft spot ahead of the Columbia, for she short- 
ly ran into one. About the same time the Shamrock 
struck a favoring northerly slant of wind, and profited 
so well that when she next crossed tacks with her en- 
emy she came out well ahead—in fact, almost as much 
to the good as she had previously been to the bad. 








This complete reversal of positions had occurred with- 
in the brief space of ten minutes. Once more the ther- 
mometer of American feeling dropped almost to the 
freezing-point. But the noble ship on which the 
Americans had bestowed their trust showed how weil 
that trust was merited. 

It was at this stage of the race that the peerless 
Yankee craft displayed her ability fairly to sail 
around the challenger. The Shamrock took the pride 
of place for once on her weather-bow, but she did not 
hold it long. The fleet defender speedily ran through 
her lee, and then began to eat out to windward in a 
way that soon placed her again in the lead. Several 
short tacks followed, and in less than forty minutes 
the Columbia reached by her adversary to windward. 
Before another half-hour had passed she was as far 
ahead as ever, and from that time onward it was a 
stern-chase for the latter, with an ever-widening gap. 

About half past one o’clock .an incoming Cunarder 
showed by her smoke that the wind was canting to the 
south, and both yachts promptly stood off shore to 
meet it. The breeze came, and enabled them to lay 
their course for the mark, which was yet several 
miles ahead. There was more life to the new breeze, 
and the yachts went for the shining goal with bones 
in their teeth. If the wind maintained its strength 
there was yet time to finish the race, and the hopes 
of the defender’s friends ran high. Not so those of the 
challenger, for at this juncture Sir Thomas Lipton was 
descried sitting at the starboard end of the Erin’s 
bridge, leaning his head upon his right hand in the 
most dejected manner. The Columbia was then sailing 
away from the Shamrock in rollicking style. 

The Columbia rounded the outer mark at 3.06, about 
six minutes and a half ahead of the Shamrock, all of 
which had been gained in the last one and a half 
hours. There can be no doubt that but for the fluke 
above described she would have been much further 
ahead. The Columbia set a balloon jib-topsail on 
rounding out, but the Shamrock sent a No. 1 aloft. 
It was noticeable that the former’s crew shifted and 
handled sails much more expeditiously than the Eng- 
lishmen. Indeed, the latter worked as if they had lost 
heart. 

WILLIAM E. SIMMONS. 
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Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, of Minnesota 
Who died at Faribault, September 16 


HYA CHAROON RAJA MAITRI, the Siamese Envoy 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, is now on his way to Wash- 
ington. where he is destined to rival his brother minister, Wu Ting-Fang, 
of China, as a picturesque character. 
His Excellency belongs to Siam’s most advanced party, and is more than 
a mere official representative of the court. He is a trusted messenger of the 
King, and is to report ways and means of bettering the Siamese government. 
Phya Phetchada, as he has hitherto been known (his title was changed with 
his new appointment), has seen considerable diplomatic service at his home in 
Bangkok, both in the office of the local city government and in the office of For- 
He is a travelled man and a linguist, and has made a life study of 
international politics, and has aided his sovereign in many ways. q 
In sending her ambassador to Washington, Siam adds the sixth to her diplo- 
matic representatives—the others being stationed in Japan, Russia, Germany. 
France, and Great Britain. The representative in Berlin is not only minister to 
Germany, but to Austro-Hungary. Denmark, and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries; the minister stationed in Paris has as his territory France, Spain, and 
Italy; and the office in London looks after Siam’s interests in Belgium and the 
Siam’s consular service is extensive, and heretofore 
the country has been represented here by the United States former consul-general 
to Siam, Hon. Isaae ‘Townsend Smith, of New York. ; i 
In appointing this her first minister to Washington, Siam shows her interest in 
and appreciation of the new position taken by the United States in the Far Kast, 
and her desire to come into closer communion with a nation that must necessarily 
be in the future a power to be reckoned with, politically and commercially. 


court of Queen Wilhelmina. 


Siam’s New Minister to the United States 


extraordinary and 

















The Siamese Minister 
























The World of Finance 


VERY day use is made of statistics 
E to support assertions or contradic- 
tions. Many a fallacy has endured 
for years because ordinary rules of 
addition and subtraction have been neg- 
lected. Chief among these is the so-called 
* balance of trade.” It is of pertinence at 
the moment, since so many people base 
their optimistic views regarding the finan- 
cial situation on the supposed enormous 
balance of trade in our favor. It is not 
desired to shake this faith, but merely to 
show that other and more logical props 
for the existing confidence must be sought. 
The Treasury Department publishes the 
summary of our exports and imports. Its 
figures, be it noted, are compiled with 
much care, but they do not prove as much 
as is generally believed. For the first 
seven months of the current year the total 
gross exports amounted to $831,304,000, 
while the gross imports are figured at 
$506,522,000. This would indicate to 
jubilant enthusiasts that the “ balance of 
trade” in our favor for the seven months 
amounted to $324,782,000. But it is well 
known that exporters habitually over- 
state, for a variety of reasons, the value 
of their shipments. Certain goods are 
sold abroad for less than at home. but in 
the export value the home price is given 
oftener than not. So that a deduction of 
10 per cent. from the gross given value 
may be regarded not only as justifiable, 
but even as small. The sum of $83,130,400 
must be subtracted from the gross exports, 
leaving the total value at $748,173,600. In 
regard to the import figures, it is notori- 
ous that the values given to the Treasury 
Department, for the levying of ad valorem 
duties thereon, are habitually underes- 
timated. Without any desire to im- 
pugn the honesty of our merchants, 
but bearing in mind recent scandals, 
it may be assumed that an_ increase 
of 15 per cent. in the given value of 
our imports is not excessive. This, then, 
raises the value of our total imports 
during the seven months to $582,500,300. 
which, subtracted from the amended 
value of the exports, gives a balance in 
our favor of $165,673,300, instead of the 
apparent $324,782,000. But other sub- 
tractions must be made from even the re- 
vised balance. The Treasury Department 
estimates that the cost of freights, insur- 
ance, ete., paid by us yearly in the ship- 
ment of goods, amounts to $50,000,000. 
For the seven months, therefore, it would 
mean $28,966,668 that must be deducted 
from the balance of trade, leaving the 
latter at $136,706,632. The same author- 
ity estimates that the interest on foreign 
capital invested here is between $75,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000 annually. Taking 
the smaller sum in order to be above sus- 
picion of unpatriotism, we find we must 
again subtract from the “balance of 
trade ” the sum of $43,750,000, which pulls 
down the balance of trade to $92,956,632. 
The Treasury Department estimates that 
American travellers in Europe spend annu- 
ally between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000. 
But despite our notorious extravagance 
while enjoying trips abroad, the smaller 
sum again will be taken. In seven months, 
therefore, we spend -in hotel charges, jew- 
elry, clothes, bonnets, and tips, ete., $43,- 
750,000. This brings the “balance of 
trade ” to $49,206,632. 


Again, take the bank clearings, which 


form the basis of the careless talk about 
the extent of our current domestic busi- 
ness. Now the clearings from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 1 this year reached the 
stupendous total of $81,372,825,074, as 
against $55,116,452,364 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1900, an increase of 
$26,256,372,710, or 47 per cent., but this 
increase in the bank clearings, as they 
are given, is due in a large measure to the 
period of remarkable stock speculation 
witnessed early this year, which carried 
prices of stocks to unheard-of levels. 
Transactions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during the eight months ending 
August 31 aggregated 202,852,435 shares 
in 1901, as compared with 76,338,170 in 
-1900. The total value of the stocks thus 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange from 
January 1 to August 31, 1901, was $15,- 
513,892.684, while for the same period of 
1900 it ‘was $5.187,988,910, an increase 
this year of $10,315,903,774. Inflated 
stock prices resulting from an epidemic 
of speculative insanity do not mean 
stable wealth. Subtracting from the total 
bank clearings the value of the stocks 
sold, as above noted, we obtain clearings 
for the eight months of 1901, $65,858,- 
932,390, and for 1900, $49,928,463,454. 
This is an increase of $15,930,468,936. 
However, it is to be noted that the transac- 
tions on the Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore stock exchanges should also 
be deducted, and that since the price of 
many commodities is higher than in 1900, 
proper allowance should be made, and 
would bring down further the real per- 
centage of increase. A man who handled 
no more merchandise in 1901 than in 1900 
handled much more money, so that the real 
business of the country is prosperous, but 
not so much so as the clearings would in- 
dicate. EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
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Financial | Financial 
MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO.| N. W. HARRIS & CO. 
22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE | BANKERS 
New YorK | ; 
Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 31 N ASSAU STREET 


Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
issue Loans. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TtLEGRAPHIC 


| CHICAGO 

| 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, | MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER BONDS 

| 

} 


New York BOSTON 


ON oTEN £ "RUST FUNDS AN ING 
MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON ADAPTED FOR TRUST FUNDS AND SAVINGS 


MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


~ SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 


| TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale, or exchange 











BANKERS FISK & ROBINSON 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE BANKERS 
* New York 7 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS CREDITS | other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Available in all parts of the world = 
BUY AND SELL 


a ; 36 NASSAU STREET 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS | NEW YORK & 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 


40 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 











PAINE, WEBBER & CO. 
BANKERS 


27 State Street, Boston 
Make a specialty of dealing in the shares of the Michigan Copper Mines. 


Private wires to 
BRANCH OFFICES AT MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, AND CALUMET, MICH. 





Buy and sell for cash or account all shares dealt in on the Boston and New York Stock Exchanges. 


WILLIAM A. PAINE, 
Member Boston Stock Exchange. 


CHARLES H. PAINE, 
: Member New York Stock Exchange. 








CARDIGAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of“ Lorraine,” “The Conspirators,” “The King in Yellow,” etc. 
“~ey* & 


It is an American historical novel 
Time, Just before the American Revolution 


It is a dainty, charming love story 
It is fully and beautifully illustrated 
It is Mr. Chambers’ most serious work 
It is Mr. Chambers’ greatest book 
It sold thousands before publication 
Its hero is a fine American type 
Its heroine is a fair colonial maid 
It is published by Harper & Brothers 


$1.50 "he $1.50 


Read Robert W. Chambers’ 


CARDIGAN 
ine) | Gor%ez CIGARS 


PARA XoXo) ACS | “MADE AT KEY WEST— 
andConfection These Cigars are manufactured under 




















re = the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 







calls for candy 
The wisdom tooth says 
WHITMAN’S 
Sold everywhere, 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Oh: 
Made in a minute with boiling milk, 
\ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
\ 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 











PARALYSIS “°comotor Ataxia: 
“Writ 
Dr. Chase- 224 N.10SSe Bitosctet ier. Pa. 























“Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


TOILET POWDER— CHL. F°A‘'W, Inventor 
9. Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 



















STEEL PENS 








— 







STERBROOKS —<suiizze 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. Made Anywhere. 
Works, Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 26 John St., New York. 
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Financial 
R d d ) DwAL IN 
Camond, | 
9 | High Grade 
\ 
Kerr& Co. | Investment 
BANKERS, 543 
| 41 WALL ST.,N.Y. J Securities 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business 
Receive deposits subject to draft Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted Act as Fiscal 
| Agents for and negotinte and issue loans of rail 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc Securi 
ties bought and sold on commission Members of 


New York Stock Exchange 





Issue Travellers’ 


| 
| Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world 





PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS : 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





Bills of Exchange bought 

Letters and seld. Cable Transfers 

to Europe and South Africa, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 

Letters of Credit. Collec 

Cc ® tions made. International 

redit. Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill, London, E. C. 


Jboenold 
Coivtahl AC. 


Laces. 


Real Irish Laces, Duchess and Honiton Laces. 


Real Lace Robes. 
Spangled Robes. 


Real Irish Lace Collars, French Ruffs 
and Stocks, 











French Liberty Squares and Scarfs. 
Feather Boas. 
Handkerchiefs. 


Gloves. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











Spend it and have it, too. Seems an 
impossibility; but that’s what you do 
when you take an investment policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Learn at home to earn money at home, orin 
a gvod salaried position, making designs for 
carpets, wall paper, book covers, advertise- 
ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 
@ china and pottery. Write for free circular: @ 
“Ornamental Design” containing students’ work, 
International mee Schools, 


Corresponde 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa. 








Manhattan Theatre's” 


MRS FISKE 


and her company in 


MIRANDA B&L coy 


Every Evening at 8:15. Saturday Matinee at 2 
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NO “SHAKE DOWN” FOR DEVERY 
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CLAVE La 
Cream 


Of the _ 
Wheat 


lhe Les! 


and 
Most 
Dattily 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
fverMade 


DELICIOUS 
DE SSERTS S 
SOZ ‘ey 
Anime 

>-REAM 


WHE \| CO 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 





~» Sugar Waters 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 

in the dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
acquired diseased conditions of the blood 
and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
san patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ‘* Legal Folder (N)”. on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion: Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 







Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 
AMERICAN WINE... 
Because it is the best 


For sale by all the leading 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 


















Everywhere 


EARL & WILSON'S 


| OLLaRs CUFESBSHRTS 


Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 














Flood - Tide 


By Mrs. S. P. McL. GREENE 


Greene’s earlier books, “ Vesty of the Basins” and 
have already made her one of the most 
“Flood-Tide ” deals with simple 
It is 


Mrs. 

“Cape Cod Folks,” 

popular of our writers. 

folk of the same class that figure in her earlier stories. 
full of freshness and vigor. 


$1.50 





oOhe 


King’s Messenger 
By SUZANNE ANTROBUS 


A notable new romance of colonial Louisiana. It is a 
tale the interest of which is never allowed to slacken, and 
its love story is one of the most charming in recent fiction. 


$1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

















CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE 


SHORE 


LIMITED—The New York Central. 





